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Rosario ; a Tale.. By Ne Buonaparté. 
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Tuts story of Rosario, contained in a bro- 
chure of thirty-one pages, is affirmed to be 
the genuine production of Napoléon Buona- 
parté, and the following not incredible ex- 
planation is given of the circumstances, 
which led to such an exercise of his inven- 
tive powers :— 

« Buonaparté, during the first year that 
he was Emperor, was accustomed to pass 
his evenings in the society of his wife and 
her ladies of honoyr; here he amused him- 
self by relating different stories, the im- 

jate product of his own imagination; 

Was never so pleased, as when he could 
alarm or agitate those around him. by his 
recital. The expression‘of his countenance 
was most striking, and every passion was so 
faithfully depicted on it, that he who had 
once heard him could never. forget it. The 
resent tale was one of his favourite pro- 
poe nth Madame de Bemuzi, who heard 
him relate it, committed it to paper the 
same evening, preserving, as near as possi- 
ble, the same séntiments. and. the same ex- 
pressions.” * * ‘* * * 

« ft will be difficult, perhaps, to make 
the world believe, that he, at whose name 
surrounding nations trembled, and whose 
time ambition claimed the - greatest portion 
of, should dedicate any- part of it to the oc- 
cupation of a novelist;—the only answer 


that can be given to the sceptic is, that | fi 


many are still living who could fully attest 
the fact.” 

Be this.true or fabulous, the tale is one 
which, it may be believed, a person of Na- 
polton’s cast of mind would tell upon an 
occasion such as is here alluded to. It has 
its foundation in that sort of superstition 
by which alone he was infected ; it is in its 
progress wrought up with considerable power 
to affect the auditors ; and its termination 
is of that abrupt and inartificial kind, which 
might be expected. from an Improvisator 
who had fulfilled his design of agitating his 
hearers, and, not caring for any thing fur- 
ther, came to his conclusion without cere- 
mony or regard to consistency. A novel- 
writer, would in all probability have taken 
especial means to render the catastrophe 
more decidedly dependent upon the Fates, 
than, as in this instance, it is on the mere 
= of the principal actor. But ‘to the 

eXtra 

“ At the period (we will fancy Buona- 
parté said,) to which this tale relates, little 
else was spoken of at Rome, but the extra- 
ordinary talents of a famous sorceress,— 
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Every one was anxious to hear her predic- 
tions, and either from curiosity or weakness, 
all classes resorted to her for her divina- 
tons, 

“ Fabricio, a young Italian nobleman, 
felt a great desire to consult this prophetess, 
and wished that Rosario, his most intimate 
friend, should accompany him; the. latter, 
rather of a weak and timid charatter, ‘at 
first refused, not choosing to try the experi- 
ment; he feared to see this prophetess, lest 
he should place any faith in her divinations ; 
and it was not without considerable diffi- 
culty, that this indefinable feeling was 
overcome, or that Fabricio eould ade 
him to accompany him. Theda 
was fixed on, and they departed, ~ 
arrived at the house of the 
lived. in a certain street at Rome, the door 
opened of itself, and after pesetag Sought 
many apartments, without mee’ any © 
ject, they at length found es in a 
gallery, at the end of which hung a large 
curtain, with the following inscription written 
on it :— 






“¢ Tf you wish to know your fate, pray, be- 

fore you pass this curtain.’ 

“ Rosario was much agitated--he threw 
himself on his knees, unconscious of what 
he did, and already seemed to feel -himself 
under. the influence of some mysterious 
power. After sémie moments of considera- 
tion, the two friends drew aside the curtain, 
unsheathed their swords, and penetrated 
into the sanctuary. Here appéared a beau- 
tiful young woman habited in black—her 
was. remarkable, and the extreme 
penetration of her countenance forbid the 
eye of curiosity to fix itself on her; she ad- 
dressed some questions to the two friends, 
but was particularly occupied with Rosario ; 
she spoke to Fabricio, but not with the same 
interest. In the mean time, the latter begged 
his friend to leave him, and he was imme- 
diately alone with her. After.a short con- 
versation, he returned to Rosario,’ and 
found him sunk in deep meditation—he 
laughed at him, and begged him to be’ as- 
sured, that he had heard nothing terrible ; 
that the sorceress had predicted that he 
should be married to his sister, (this mar- 
riage indeed had been decided on, between 
the families’ of Fabricio and Rosario,) and 
though some [ittle accident might retard it, 
still it must take place. Rosario, as though 
urged on by some invisible’ power, went 
into the ent -of the sorceress: Fa- 
bricio, during the time, walked backwards 
and forwards in the gallery, until.on a ‘sud- 
den, he heard a dreadful cry, and’ distin- 

ished. these words~-‘ "Murder, sacrilege, 

and violent death 7) he immediately re- 





turned te his friend, and. found him on his 
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knees, at the feet of the woman! who shook 
over his head a bloody wand—he ran towards 
him=-he hurried him away; but in vain 
questioned him concetning the scene. Ro- 
— pale, and almost apg ~ was in- 
capable of answering him. at length 
reached home, and after some hous of un- 
broken silence, he told his friend that the 
sorceress had predicted te him, ‘ immea- 
surable love, sacrilege, murder, and violent 
death.’ Fabricio was horror-struck; but 
not daring to seek any further, lest he should 
distress his friend more, he determined to’ 
see the prophetess again, and to know why 
she had made this dreadful prediction; he 
went to her house, but it was deserted—-all 
had disappeared, and not a trace of her re- 
mained. ; 

“Some weeks had passed away, and the 
marriage of Fabricio was preparing. Rosa- 
rio seemed more calm, and the following 
day was fixed on for its celebration; when 
the Marquis of Osino, the father of Rosario, 
fell from his horse, and though he was not 
severely wounded, became so ill, as to 
oblige the parties to retard the ceremony. 
Rosario, his sister the beautiful Rosaura, 
and Fabricio, were all lamenting this: un- 
fortunate event, when the latter, suddenly 
calling what had passed to his recollection, 
exclaimed, ‘ The prediction of the sorceress’ 
is ‘ accomiplished.’: ‘Rosario, ‘on ype | 
these words, was exceedingly agitated, an 
from that day, chiefly. confined himself to 
his own apartment; he ayoided all society, 
save that of one man, a respéctable monk : 
this man, whom he had chosen, was allowed. 
to visit him at all hours, and long confer- 
ences passed between them, which no one 
could interpret the meaning of. : 

“ Fabricio, occupied with “hisleve, had 
not seen Rosario, who seemed to have ‘for- 
gotten all the world, and lived in utter se- 
clusion. The day at length arrived, when 
Fabricio became the husband of Rosaura; 
| but Rosario appeared not--he was nowhere 
to be found—his father and his desolate 
family remained for a whole month in this 
wretched state of uncertainty, when ‘the 
Marquis of Osino received the followmg 
Me My F peer all “vain 

“<« My Father; spare va 
* pursuit—it is ‘iseloes that you should en- 
‘ deavour to ‘change my determination. I 
renounce all claim to your property, Ro- 
‘ sario is dead to the world. Believe me, it 
‘ is sadly repulsive to my heart thys to for’ ° 
‘sake and abandon you; but @ horrible 
‘destiny has rendered it unavoidable.— 
* Adieuforget your 

‘ “<Unhappy 

“« Rosaaro.’” 

The victim of superstitious terrer retires 





.to @ convent of Dominican friars, at Mes- 
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sumes the religious habit, and becomes dead 
to“the world. Wis eloquence, however, 
causes him to be a ao a preacher, by 
the Superior Montalte, and the fame of his 
discourses spreads far and wide. 

“ The festival of the convent was near at 
this time—the King of Naples arrived with 
all his court. iO was appointed to 
deliver the panegyric on St. Thomas, the 
patron of the convent. Great preparations 
were made—the day arriv d an im- 
mense multitude filled the church. Rosario, 
' with great diffi ; ap his way through 

the throng to reach the chair. At this mo- 
ment his cowl fell down, and discovered him 
to all, when he heard these words, ‘ Hea- 
yens! how handsome he is!’ Greatly as- 
tonishéd, he turned round, and saw a beau- 
tiful countenance, whose eyes were fixed on 
him with a rapturous expression—a few mo- 
ments sufficed to disturb the future existence 
of these two beings. Rosario reeled to his 
ay and having delivered his discourse, 

e hastened away, and immediately shut 
himself up in his cell. But every thought 
was centred in the image of her he had 
seen; he found sensations springing up 
within him, that he had never felt before; 
he became agitated, and sought in vain for 
repose ; he believed that he had only began 
to exist from the moment he heard the 
accents of that enchanting voice—beyond 
this all was void. Alas! he dared not 
think of the future; his destiny was irre- 
vocable. 
_ “ Every morning he went to read mass ; 
every —, in the same place, he saw a 
female veiled ; he conjectured who it was; 
he desired not to see her again; he knew 
the necessity of avoiding her ;—byt this veil 
is not her; he dared to fix his eyes on it; 
he followed all her motions ; he perceived 
the beating of her heart—his own throbbed 
in return—too weak to be exposed to 
danger ; he feared'to examine himself; he 
wished not to know the truth. His life 
became restless and changeful ; he existed 
but for some minutes of the day; for the 
remainder, he seemed lost to worldly 
things. He was determined, however, to 
Sa she should be there on the morrow. 
is resolution being formed, he thought 
himself more calm andhappy. The morrow 
arrived ; he returned to the church sooner 
than ansinany ; no person was there; the 
mysteries of the. service Rosario 
scarce knew what he did; she 
not; her chair was unoccupied. He ap- 


proached it when the con ign had re- 
tired, and perceived a book of iow lying 
on it.: Ah! it must be her’s;: she has -for- 
gotten it—he hardly dared touch it; he 
opened it, however, and saw inscribed on 
the first page, the name of Theresa; he 
assayed to pronounce it; he did so—in the 
sound there seemed a spell that attached him 
to her—‘ Theresa! Theresa!’ he repeated, 
whispering, as though fearful of being. 
heard; he still remained alone; an hour. 
had passed away; he saw. her not there. 
Did she dare .return? but days and weeks 
rolled on, and Theresa appeared not. . * 

..* Theresa, married to ay old man, whom 


her duties; and the purity of her -heart) 
hindered her. from antjcipating any other 
enjoyments than those which she possessed. 
She saw Rosario, and lost her peace for 
ever. Theresa had an ardent soul; her 
first impressions ruled her future destiny. 
She adoréd Rosario; to see him, to hear, 
him, constituted her chief happiness. Until 
now she “had mentioned every circumstance 
to her husband ; she had intrusted to him 
all her thoughts; but she had not, however, 
spoken to‘him of . Rosario... This silence 
troubled her): She ought to reveal to him 
her fault ; she knew it:was necessary to ab- 
sent herself, and had the courage not to re- 
visit the church. Believing that she might 
soothe her feelings, she determined to have 
recourse to her confessor, and to make an 
entire acknowledgment to him. With. this 
aim she decided on returning to the church 
of the Dominicans; she chose the hour when 
she knew Rosario would not be there. To 
avoid him, it was necessary to think of him, 
and perhaps this duty even was sweet. 
She approached the confessional ; she threw 
herself’ on her kness, and: mentioned all 
that she had felt since her encountering Ro- 
sario,.on the feast-day of the convent ; she 
spoke of her happiness in seeing him at the 
mass; she told + of her having had the 
» courage to avoid him ; but that this sacrifice 


was beyond her power.—‘* What can I do? 
Oh! my.. father, say; tell me, how ought I 
to act?” The tears ran down her cheeks; 


her agitation was extreme, as.she described 
those feelings which had been so deeply 


eluded, when a terrible cry. went out from 
the confessional, ‘ Wretched woman! what 
dreadful sacrilege!’ said Rosario; for it 
was him that chance had brought there— 
he rushed forwards; he wished to. fly; but 
| Theresa arrested his steps; she threw herself 
on her knees—she seized his robe, and beg- 
ged him not to curse her—she implored him 

or her soul’s welfare ; implored him for her 
love. Rosario repelled her, but repelled 
her feebly: ‘ Theresa! Theresa!’ said he, 
‘haste away; shortly I should not have 
power to resist.’ At these words Theresa 
threw herself into his arms, and seemed to 
encircle him with her soul: ‘Say; O say, 
Rosario, before I quit you, that you love 
me!’ Alarmed and trembling lest he should 
be surprised, he answered to,these endear 
ing. words; drew her to his heart, but 
swore for ever to fly from her; he exacted 
from Theresa the same promise—she con- 
sented to all that he requested—he loved 
her ; she well knew how reci the feel- 
ing was in her own breast—they at length 


separated. 

“ Rosario, now left alone, was alarmed 
at his own imprudence ; he saw the preci- 
pice ; he had not avoided it ; his destiny was 
accomplished ; he proved he felt this ‘ im- 
measurable love’—the sacrilege had taken 
place—for he had pronounced his love in the 
same ehurch where he had taken the fy forl 


Tv —true, he had to fly, to. for 
‘ows | ene fly, to: fly 


-ever— 


. 1 that, 
which should have punished his 


buried in her heart. Scarcély had she con- } 
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sina, and, at the end of a year’s noviciate, as-| she loved as a faker felt herself happy in} love and duty, the unhappy sufferer has 
ve 


only choice ef pain: 

A dreadful struggle of the passions ¢n- 
sues in both parties: Rosario, in order to 
avoid his impending destiny, writes” to 
Theresa that he has never loved her, and 
retreats within his cell. Theresa is brought 
to the verge of the grave by grief. She be- 
lieved she was about to die; “ she took a 
last farewell of all her family, who were 
heart-broken to see one so young, so beau- 
tiful, so beloved, on the verge of the grave : 
her husband adored her: -he attached him- 
sélf'to her with a paternal. tenderness; he 
saw that an. unknown and secret wretched- 
ness was drawing her down to the tomb; 
but he never once questioned her concerning 
it. He went to consult the Father Mon. 
talte, and begged him to send a priest, who 
might inspire Theresa with confidence. 
The Father promised that the same eveni 
one of the Brothers should visit her, oa 
administer to her the consolations of religion. 
He' chose Rosario for this duty; gave him 
the address of Signor Mareschi, (the name 
of Theresa’s husband,) and charged him to 
exercise all his power in tranquillizing the 
last moments of an unfortunate fellow crea- 
ture. Alas! what consolation could Ro- 
sario bestow; a victim himself to the deep- 
est despair ; he could weep, but not.console. 
Rosario departed, and after a long journey 
arrived ; he was introduced into a chamber, 
but feebly lighted. Many persons sut- 
rounded a bed, upon which a female re- 
posed ; but they retired, out of respect to 
the Father, immediately that he entered. 
Alone, with this unknown person, Rosario 
was motionless; he could not advance, as 
-aywell known voice said, ‘ Father, refuse 
not your assistance to an unfortunate being, 
whose -days must speedily - terminate/’— 
Scarcely had Rosario heard these words, 
when he knelt down by the side of the sick 
bed. ‘Theresa, Theresa!’ this name so 
dear to him, escaped from his heart. Who 
eould paint their transports? There was no 
need of ex ion—they ‘loved. With 
what a melancholy enthusiasm did Rosario 
describe to her all that he had suffered, as 
he aecused himself of being -the cause of 
her wretchedness. ‘Pardon; O pardon 
me,’ he exclaimed, ‘ Rosario is thine for 
ever.’ These soothing words reanimated 
Theresa; she had not the pawer to- speak, 
but she saw: him, she heard him, she clas 
his hand; thus to die seemed delightful : 
how miraculous is the influence of love! 
Rosario embraced her in his arms ; he wish- 
ed to give his life to her; he drew her to his 
heart.. ‘ Thou shalt live; for me thou shalt 
live ; thy love is near thee ; speak Theresa ; 
shall I never more hear thy voice” Rosario 
thus addressed her, and Theresa recovered 
her power. ‘I love thee, Rosario; I love 
thee.’ All she valued was comprehended in 
these words ; she had said all in this. How 
swift do the hours of happiness, tas 00 
these, away ; but the certainty of seeing 
each ee am allowed them courage to 
separate. They said, ‘ We meet agai to- 
‘morrow.’ QOh!. how happy were they in 








Soled him ; but in this terrible eonflict with: 


saying ‘ to-morrow,’ after such a long sepa- 
tation. te 
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« Theresa’s health became re-established; 
every day she seemed to have acquired new 
life; every day Rosario came to see’ her ; 
their affection augmented ; a sweet intimacy 
reigned between them. Rosario seemed to 
have forgotten his scruples; occupied, only 
with his love, he took care to afflict her no 
more; he saw that het life depended on 
him. All the thoughts of Theresa were so 
pure, that Rosario felt himself safe, when 
near her. Two years had now passed away 
since he quitted Rome. One day he ap- 
peared more sorrowful than usual; Theresa 
pressed him to tell her the cause of. his af- 
fliction; she always respected his silence, 
but she wished to partake of his sorrows ; 
she felt it necessary to know them.‘ Ro- 
sario related to her the terrible prediction 
made to him, and his flight from the home 
of his father. This recital awakened all his 
remembrance ; and with terror he exclaimed 
these words, ‘ Love without measure, Murder, 
Sacrilege.’ Theresa was dumb; but these 
words, ‘ Love without measure,’ these alone 
her heart recognised, and when Rosafio re- 
peated with affright, ‘Sacrilege, and Mur- 
der,’ Theresa answered, ‘ Love without 
measure :’ she thus believéd to cheer him, 
to make him forget all besides; for to love 
was every thing to her. Rosario, some- 
times hurried away by the violence of his 
feelings, regarded ‘her with such a wildness 
of countenance, that she dared not look at 
him ; she became agitated ; she trembled ; 
un anxious silence succeeded these emo-. 
tions ; still they were happy ; for they were 
still innocent.” : : 


Long, however, they .could not remain: 


so, and though the monk denounced “ eter- 
nal damnation” on himself and his beloved, 
if ‘they fell.from’. virtue — fall they did. 
“« Theresa, (writes the reckless Dominican) 
‘it must be, that you are mine, but you 
“must compel ‘nie*to think so: I. should. 
‘never have the power to abuse thy tender- 
‘ness; but yesterday you saw that I could 
“tear myself from thy arms ;-you never said, 
‘I wish to be thine:’ but think—we are 
‘lost to. eternity. Oh, Theresa—‘ eternal 
* damnation,’—these words make me shudder :. 
‘ they even come to disturb my peace, when 
“in thy arms: for us there is no happiness 
‘ remaining; ‘death is our only. choice ;-to- 
‘morrow, if you wish to see me again, (and 
“you know at what price,)-to-morrow,: I 
“say, send Carlo to the church; if he brings 
‘ with him your prayer-book, Theresa, then 
“you renounce me.;. but: if e:‘comes with- 
‘out the book, thou art mine for ever— 
‘ever! that is the word’ of eternity, and I 
“dare not pronounce it again. 
ieee a 

“ Theresa was distressed and alarmed at 
this letter: these words, ‘ eternal damnation,’ 
overthrew her soul; ‘ Rosario! cried she, 
“we were so comfortable; why was” this 
happiness jot’ enough for thee?’—Left to 
herself, she knew not how to decide—never 
to see him again. Oh! never, never ;— 
but to lose him. ‘Oh, Rosario; whiy in-’ 
trust to me thy destiny? Then I ought 
to sacrifice myself;’ she has ge to 
resist. Carlo, charged with the prayer-book, 
was ordered to place it on Theresa's chair. 


* Haste, go quickly,’ said she to: him, and 
immediately secluded: herself in-her cham- 
ber, Rosario, since the day of his return, that 
day, when he had found Theresa so tender, 
had no further power to resist:. more love, 
and even more. remorse, must await him : 
for this state of rest and happiness was not 
sufficient: he was lost; he knew it: but 
notwithstanding the violence of -his passion 
he could not decide .to possess Theresa, if 
she-did not compel him to. be happy ; vio- 
lent, as weak, he knew not how. to resist, 
or to yield to his passions, _He waited for 
Carlo along time; the church was deserted ; 
he saw him go to the chair of Theresa, and 
lay down the book. Rosario was no longer 
master of himself; he rushed forward, seized 
the book, gave it to the boy, and ordered 
him to take it back to his mistress. . Rosario 
remained motionless, for a long time, on that 
spot where he had sealed the fate of himself 
and Theresa ; he could hardly believe in what 
he had done ; but presently recovering, he 
exclaimed, **I willsee her!’ Theresa over- 
whelmed with distress, had but one hope— 
to die !—Without Rosario, life was insup- 
portable. Carlo-was: announced to: her; 
he gave her back the book, telling her that 
the father Rosario had ordered him to do 
so; she who had renaunced him, but for 
his own sake, went to’see him again. This 
idea occupied all her heart :_ her emotion 
was extreme; every moment she believed 
she heard him ;‘he had the key of the gar- 
den; it was from thence he would surely 
come ; she waited for him; he at length 
appeared, but silent and sorrowful; his 
countenance cast down ; he dared not ap- 
proach Theresa; she comprehended all 
that was passing in his heart; she who 
trembled. at the thought of this interview, 
who had-had the courage to refuse it, when 
she saw her friend so miserable, had the 
power to console him. She,was no longer 
the weak, the -timid Theresa: she went to 
him. ‘ Rosario!’ she exclaimed, ‘I am 
thine. Oh, Rosario! .thy: destiny is accom- 
plished—mourn; think of these words, 
* Murder ! .violent death!’’ The love of 
Rosario had become a pirommy ; apart from 
Theresa, his remorse distracted hith ; near 
her, he evinced a wildness of sorrow, that 
her most tender caresses could not influ- 
ence. Theresa still loved him more; she 
mourned in secrét, "each change she ‘saw in 
him ; ‘but she dared nat complain ; ‘she was 
fearful of distressing him, of banishing him 
from her presence ; she was encircled with 
her affection; she always hoped to make 
him happy, by his forgetting every ,other 
consideration but that of his love; but Ro- 
sario, so far from feeling her tender anxiety, 
accused hervof all his misfortunes : ‘Thou 
hast seduced me!’ exclaimed he; ‘without 
thee my soul had yet been pure.’ He came 
less frequently to see her, and at length 
ceased his visits altogether. Theresa be- 
came ‘more peremptory ;- she went regularly 
to the church; she, wrote to him ;* he re- 
turned her ‘letters, and never quitted his 
cell. Theresa now saw that ‘she must di- 
vplge her secret to hith’; the secret, alas! of 
a mother. Great God! if he’ persisted in 





abandoning her, what would become ofher ; 
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-but she could not believe he’ would; she © 


would implore:him in the name of her in- 


fant: could he resist? 


“ She learnt that the Friday following, 
Rosario was ‘to officiate: for three months 
she had not-seen him; she was determined 
to seize this opportunity. It was more than 
life now that she had to save. This reflec- 
tion heightened her courage ; an important 
project occupied her attention. Two days 

revious to that on which she should see 
osario, she employed in preparing for her 
flight ; the convent on the sea-shore would 
facilitate her enterprise: she knew not yet 
where she should go. Rosario must decide 


-On the path to be taken; and one fate hav- 


ing united them, what was the universe to 
her? She equipped alittle vessel, and con- 
ducted the undertaking .with so much pru- 
dence and secrecy, that no suspicion was 
excited. It was no longer a young female 
who. acted; it was a.tender mother, who 
wished to give unto her offspring a dear fa- 
ther: her agitation and distress drove away 
all thought of the difficulty of her enter- 
re. The anxiously-expected day arrived. 

“heresa placed herself near the altar: con- 
cealed under a long veil, Rosario did not 
recognise her: she watched all his actions, 
and at the moment the congregation was 
departing, she moved gently, near to a co- 
lumn, before which Rosario must pass as 
she entered the cloister: he approached and 
seemed to be more sorrowful ;. his arms wefe . 
crossed on his breast, his head hung down, * 
and his gait was that of acriminal. ‘The- - 
resa, moved by his grief, would-have sacri- 
ficed her whole existence for his repose ; but: 
she was not aloné;. and this other ingucent, 
who would soon require her duty, this day 
claimed a father. She came forward ; ‘Ro- 
sario!’ she exclaimed, *stop,-you must spetk 
to me; you must hear me; Iwill ‘not quit ' 
you till you: have given ‘me*the Key of the 
garden that is situated on the se : 
must be done, my: life depends on ity Oh, 
Rosario; more than ever: mine!’ Rosario 
seemed as though awaking from a frightful 
dream ; ‘ What sayest thou, unhappy one’? 
fly from these walls ;’ but Theresa threw her- 
self on her knees, and declared ‘she would 
not leave him until he had consented to her 
request. Rosario made vain efforts to es- 
cape; asupernatural strength animated The- 
resa: *Swear,’ she exclaimed, ‘swear that 
this evening at midnight we meet again.’ 
Rosario threw down the'key: a light noise 
was heard; he departed; ‘at midnight,’ 
said he. 

“ At twelve Theresa went to the garden; 
the night was dark ;' she dared not call, ‘for 
fear of being discovered ; she’ heard a.foot- 
step: ’twas his! ’twas Rosario!—‘ What do 
you want of me?’ he exclaimed ; ‘speak, time © 
presses; I. have but a few moments to Te- 
main here: pursue no more'an unfortunate, 
who cannot make youhappy. Oh, Theresa, 
I Jove thee! Away from thee I languish; I ° 
die; but near thee, [cannot -bear up against 
my remorse ; it poisons'the most calm mo- 
ments of my éxistence; thou hast seen my 
wretchedness: often have dared to accuse 
thee ; pardon me, my betoved one, pardon 
me. -thave punished myself by my f eva 
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from thee; this sacrifice might expiate my 
crime.’ Rosario could say.no more; he 
was suffocated with his tears; Theresa threw 
herself in his arms, consoled him, and point- 
ed out to him a happy future. ‘ Rosario,’ 
said she, ‘ for myself alone, I would not have 
dared seek thee ; but this pledge of our love 
commands us to live: you would wish to 
love your child; would you not, Rosario? 
Come, my friend, let us depart,—all is ready.’ 
She drew him along. Rosario followed her 
in dreadful agitation: yet a few moments 
and they are united forever. All of a sud- 
den he di himself from the arms of 
Theresa: ‘No!’ he cried, ‘ Never !’—and he 
| gees his poniard into her breast: she 

Il, and Rosario was covered with her 
blood: he looked wildly and vacantly upon 
her; the mornj to dawn ; the con- 
vent clock had struck ; he raised up the life- 
less body of her he had so much loved, cast 
it into the sea, and hastening forward with a 
ar ays ep, Sees the church. Every 
one from him; his bloody vest, the po- 
niard, which he still grasped with his hand, 
all attested the dreadful deed: he was at 
length seized; he made no resistance.—Ro- 
sario disappeared for ever ! 





Poems, by P. M. James. 12mo. pp. 224. 
Arch, London, 1821. 


Tx this small volume of Poems the com- 
positions ate of so slight a nature as to pre- 
elude critical remark; and if we say that the 
pieces are ing, the sentiments 
moral, and the style (with a few exceptions 
of lame rhythm) agreeable, we shall have 
spoken all the truth, and done the author jus- 
tice. Mr, James, we understand, adds an- 
e e of bards belonging to 
the Society of Friends. Not aiming so high 


as Barton or Wiffen, (to the latter of whom 


we owe a review for his late translation from 

Tasso,) he has struck a very musical chord, 

and seems gi with those feelings which 

constitute the poet. He must, however, be 

more careful in preserving harmony in’ his 

measures; we copy two or three specimens. 
THE PILGRIM AND THE PRIESTS. 


Or, the Three Good Things of Malvern. 
[A tale of the “ olden tyme.”} 


Pilgrim had knelt at ¢ Lady's sbrine 
our 

He had drank at our Lady’s well. ‘ 
Thesun had Ne omnia” 


e I have seen,’.said the i 
_¢ That murmurs at 


* T have wandered afar for 
* Where the breezes of blow ; 

* But richer the that o’er Malvern rise, 
* From the bowers below. 


penance and pain, | 





‘Oh! are they the sxanve of our Lady dear, 
* And the penance of Benedict’s sway ! 

* And the third the wet. with the waters clear, 
* That run to the rising ray ?” 


Then up rose a Friar, Ts tore th chaeaemg 
And bis flagon he fill’d to the brim ; 

(No Priest in the Al of Great Malvern, 
Sung ‘mass or shrived sinners like him.) 


His eye and his cheek were bright with the gale 
Of the hills where the red deer run ; 

For the Friar had hasten’d from Little Malvern, 
Where he had been shriving a Nun. 


* What knave,’ cried the Friar, ‘ could wander 
far, 


so 
‘ Yet hold us such ignorant elves ? 
‘ Sir Pilgrim, tho’ beadsmen 


preach, 
* Yet they love somewhat better themselves. 
* Lo! the chase wide extends round our ample 
domai 


in, 
* And the Severn runs prond at our feet ; 
* And the orchards that spread o’er the pros- 


_ _. pect afar, 
‘ Yield cider bright, sparkling, and sweet. 
‘Let Pilgrims still drink of the crystalline 


spring, 
‘ And sinners on pilgrimage H 
¢ Give Hentemen fresh aaiseen and dainty red 


DEER, 
* And iiquor that foams in the glass!’ ” 





THE NEGRO’S LAMENT FOR MUNGO PARK. 


¢¢ Wuens the wild Joliba 
Rolls his deep waters, 
Sate at their evening toil 
Afric’s dark ters ; 
Where the thick mangroves 
Broad shadows were flinging, 
Each o’er her low loom 


Bent mournfully singing—- 
‘ Alas, for the white man, ’er deserts a ranger! 
* No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d 


stranger ! 
* Thro’ the deep forest 
* Fierce are prowling; . 


Forge ea ling 
iyenas are » 
* There should he sontee, 
‘ Where danger lurks ever, 
‘ To his home where the sun sets, 
* Return shall he never! 
§ Alas, for the white man, o’er deserts a ranger ! 
* No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d 
stranger! 
‘ The bands of the Moor, 
* In his wrath ‘do they bind him? 
§ Oh! sealed is his doom,. 
* If the sa’ Moor find him ! 
‘ More fierce hyenas 
* Thro’ darkness advancing, ’ 
hg hn erty eps 
cing ! 
* Alas, for the while nan, os Ome a ranger ! 
.£ No more shall we welcome the white-hosom’d 
stranger ! 
* A voice from the desert— 
‘ My wilds do not hold-him ; 
‘ Pale thirst doth not rack,: 
‘ Nor the sand-storm enfold him! 
* The death<gale ’ 
‘ And his 
‘ Yet ne’er shall he wake 


of penance may 


| 
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* O, lov’d of the Lotus, 
‘ Thy waters adorning ; 
‘ Pour, Joliba! pour 
‘ Thy full stream to the morning ! 
* The halcyon may fly 
* To thy wave as her pillow; 
* Yet woe to the white man 
* Who trusts in thy billow! 
¢ Alas, for the white man, o’er deserts a ranger ! 
* No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d 
stranger! 
* He launch’d his light bark, 
* Our fond warnings despising ; 
‘ And sailed to the land 
* Where the day-beams are rising. 
‘ His wife from her bower 
* May look forth in her sorrow ; 
‘ But he shall ne’er come 
‘ To her hope of to-morrow ! 
¢ Alas, for the white man, o’er deserts a ranger ! 
* No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d 
stranger !’ ” 


THE IVY AND PAINTED WINDOW. 
“ Turoven Malvern’s sweet village strange ru- 
mours were spread, fin danger ! 
That a plot had been laid and the church was 
The tidings had fill’d every villager’s head, 
And the noise it occasioned alarm’d every 
stranger. 
The report thus arose—a green ivy had grown 
Up the walls of the church, the old structure 
adorning ; [were shown 
Till it reach’d the east window, where gaily 
Apostles and saints in the bright hues of 
morning. 
And it still must be own’d that ’twas pleasant 
to see [dally ; 
The sun and the wind with the ivy leaves 
To hear round it’s blossoms the hum of the bee, 
That came lured by their sweets from the 
mountain‘or valley. 
And when the day sunk on the bosom of night, 
Like a sport-wearied child on the breast of 
it’s mother ; [moon’s light, 
We then soothly might say by the summer 





That the ivy. and window were made for each 


other. 


The night-hawk that roams like a spirit thro’ 
air, ; ; 


[caresses ; 
Led his bride to it’s chambers with tender’ 


»Midst it’s branches the ow] built her palace so 


recesses. : 


fair, . % 
And rear’d her grey brood in it’s dark green 
Thus time flew away, till arose a complaint, 


That the ivy, grown wantonand evil designing 
In its gambols had knock’d out the beat of s 
twining. 


saint, 
And had ruin’d a nun with its twisting and 
Nay, the parish clerk swore that an ow! from her 
en, was broken ; 
Had look’d into the church thro’ a pane that 
That the owl cried to-whoo! while 
cried amen ! 
And the ivy was blam’d for so evil a token, 
And ’twas said that the boughs which crown’d, 
om natpen ont arch, —. 5 
ravage with verdure renewing, 
Like a wreath for the forehead of Time on his 


march, . 
Now hung o’er the fane like the omen of ruin. 
Just like love when it touches the resolute mind, 
It blends beauty with valour, with grace me- 

lancholy ; 

Tillthe soul, to the triumphs of passion resign’d, 
parades abr wage and enamour’d with 
folly. » : 





clerk, 





m her 


e that 
clerk, 


own’d; 


on his 
f ruin. 
mind, 
se me- 


»d, 
arith 
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So the axe to the trunk of the ivy was laid, 
And the fowls of the air from its branches were 
driven} 
And it’s leaves which the altar in beauty array’d, 
To pale d ion were ruthlessly given. 
Then the wild bee complain’d as she sought her 
lov’d flowers, [coming ?” 
‘Oh! why are the blossoms so tediously 
And zephyr inquired for the evergreen bowers, 
Where her voice had kept tune to the bee’s 
gentle humming. 
— Yet nature proclaims, ‘ that securely in earth, 
‘ Sleeps a root of the ivy, it’s honours renew- 
; [slumberer birth, 


ing} 
« And Sine time’s ling’ring hand gives the, 


‘ It shall wave in it’s pride o’er the temple in 
ruin !? k 





THE RETROSPECT. 
“| would not live life o’er again, 
For all its joys, to share its pain ; 
Life’s springs and pastimes tempt me not, 
To wish its cares again my lot. 
What tho’ youth’s devious course hath been, 
A chequer’d yet a cheerful scene ! 
Our pleasures to the world are kriown, 
Our silent griefs are all our own! 
Tis sweet to view from sheltering bower, 
The high-arch’d rainbow span the shower; 
But he who still must ’bide the storm, 
Cares little for the rainbow’s form. 
When memory seems t’obey the will, 
She fails to cull the good from ill ; 
But true alike to joy and woe, 
She calls them both, her pow’r to show. 
Else in th’ eventful vale of life, 
Are scenes with joy and beauty rife ; 
Thoughts of imagination rare, 
And forms as lover’s fancies fair! 
These from life’s troubles could we take, 
Their influence heaven on earth would make ; 
The charm that dwells with death would fly, 
For who, with these, would wish to die!” 


SIR R. K. PORTER’S TRAVELS. 


Development of Ancient Languages. — The 
Tomb of Cyrus, &c. 

_ Passinc through the Eelant, or wander- 
ing tribes of Pars, at the close of a journey 
of ten days from Ispahan, our intelligent 
countryman arrived at Mourg-aub, where 
the transcendent remains of antiquity, so 
accurately described by Mr. Morier, are 
situated. These he also examined with 
sctupulous attention, and with his pen and 
pencil has thrown most important light upon 
remains of the deepest interest—now re- 
ceived to be those of Pasargade, which 
Pliny tells us wasfoccupied by the Magii, 
and contained the tomb of Cyrus. 

The sketches of bas-reliefs, which Sir 
Robert Porter has so admirably made to 
illustrate the antiquities of his work, are so 
indispensable to this part of it, and to the 
subsequent account of Persepolis, that we 
are unable to convey any adgquate idea of 
the text, deprived, as we necessarily are, of 

‘phic assistance. The figures and in- 
Scriptions are of high impertance towards 
the elucidation of ancient history ;. and 
while the former will largely contribute to 
the understanding of that mythology on 
which the poetry and religion of the first of 
nations were founded, the latter will, we 
hope, help materially the complete develop- 








ment of the earliest writings in which we 
are now making such extraotdinary pro- 
gress. In our Paris Letter it will be seen, 
that the elements of the Chinese are at- 
tempted to be unfolded by a very able 
scholar; we also know that Mr. Gottefund 
has made a bold and judicious essay upon 
the Persepolitan or arrow-headed characters 
of the Persians, for the accomplishment of 
which the volume before us furnishes new 
materials ; and when we add to these data 
the immense stores of the literature of 
Hieroglyphic Egypt, which Belzoni and 
other recent travellers have brought to light, 
it may not be too much to indulge the ex- 
pectation that in a few years we shall know 
more of the mysteries of the primitive ages 
than has been discovered during all the 
centuries which have elapsed since learning 
revived in the western world. | 

But. we must return to P; e (for 
Mr. Morier has not only first supposed, but 
almost demonstrated, that we may thus desig- 
nate the ruins of Mourg-Aub). The follow- 
ing is Sir R. Porter’s description of what he, 
prayer! with sine considers to be the 
tomb of the mighty Cyrus, though called 
by the natives eae i perhaps 
from some sepulchre to Mandane, the mo- 
ther of the Persian king :— 

“ This interesting monument stands on 
an eminence not far from the foot of the 
hills that bound the plain to the south-west. 
A wide area, marked outwardly by the 
broken shafts of 24 eircular columns, sur- 
rounds the building in a square shape. 
Each column is three feet three inches in 
diameter. Six complete each face of the 
square, distant from each other fourteen 
feet. Seventeen columns are still erect, 
but heaped round with rubbish, and bar- 
barously connected with a wall of mud. 
Within this area stands the tomb. The great 
base, on which it rests, is composed of im- 
mense blocks of the most beautiful white 
marble, rising in steps; at the bottom of 
the lowest step, two sides of the base mea- 
sure forty feet; the other two sides forty- 
four. It first rises five feet six inches, so 
forming the lowest step. The second 

ins two feet, interiorly from the extreme 
edge of the first, rising three feet six inches, 
and receding one foot ten inches ; at which 
point the third step rises three feet four 
inches, and recedes one foot ten inches ; 
the fourth step rises one foot eleven inches, 
and reeedes one foot ten inches; the fifth 
risés one foot ten inches, and recedes one 
foot ten inches; the sixth rises and recedes 
in the same proportion, touching the walls 
of the tomb, which stands on its platform. 
Thus, a succession of gigantic steps, com- 
pletes, in a beautiful oy to -wygn shape, the 
pedestal of ‘this royal tomb, majestic in its 
simplicity and vastness. At the base of 
the lowest step, a projection, or sort of 
skirting-stone, runs all round the foundation 
of the building, almost even with the ground 
above, and not striking. very deep into it 
below ; probably to what was the ancient 
level of the earth. 
“The charge of this interesting place is given 
to the females of a neighbouring village ; and 
none but that sex are permitted to enter the 
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supposed repository of the remains of the 
mother of Sulieman. Two of these fair guar- 
dians, who were rather stricken in years, 
attended me to the building, and were very 
impatient at the length of my investigations ; 
however, I would not be satisfied till I saw 
the interior; and with much difficulty I 
persuaded them to admit me. The door 
opens into the north-western side of the 
tomb; the whole width of the side being 
sixteen feet ten inches; of which measure- 
ment, the entrance dividing it occupied 
two feet ten’ inches. The height of the 
door was exactly four feet. Four layers of 
stones compheel the elevation of this super- 
structure. The first gave the sides of the 
entrance ; the second served as its lintel; 
the third. presented a simple projecting cor- 
nice ; and, what may be called the fourth, 
formed its pediment and sloping roof. 
Just over the door are two ledges, which, 
from their parallel, I should suppose, held 
an inscription. When I entered, -I found 
that the thickness of the walls was one 
solid single mass of stone, measuring five 
feet from the outside to within. The ex- 
tent of the chamber was seven feet wide, 
ten long, and eight in height. The floor 
was composed of two immense slabs, which 
joined nearly in the middle of the chamber, 
crossing it from right to left. But I lament 
to say, that immediately opposite the door, 
both the floor and the wall are much injured 
by the several invaders of this ancient 
tomb. The marble surfaces are cruelly 
broken ; and in the floor, particularly, deep 
holes are left, which plainly show where 
large iron fastenings have been forcibly 
torn away. Doubtless their corresponding 
points attached some, other mass to this 
quarter of the building; similar depreda- 
tion being marked in the marble of the 
wall. I searched every where for some 
trace of a cuneiform inscription, but in vain ; 
the place where most likely such a one 
would have been, if any existed within the 
tomb, is on the right of the entrance ; 
where it has probably been obliterated to 
make ‘room for the present open scroll in 
the Saracenic taste. It is com of a 
narrow sort of border, thickly ornamented 
with flowers and other involvements, dnd 
interwoven with this intricate line of work ; 
there are certainly Arabic characters, which 
I do not doubt forms the inscription that 
has been read Mader-i-Sulieman. It would 
have been useless for me to attempt copying 
it, in the little time allowed mé ; the letters 
being so confused amongst the ornaments ; 
mar the female sentinels without, from their 
ar of surprise, making an incessant cla- 
mour for my The lines which con- 
tain this inscription border, extend along 
the whole of that side’ of the wall, taking, 
near the middle of it, a form thus: 
the breadth between 
the lines is not more __ 
than two inches and 
a half. Some future traveller, I hope, may 
be allowed to copy it, whose’ intimate 
knowledge of the language would facilitate 
the achievement ; it being a task of skill, as 
well as patience, to disentangle Arabic cha» 
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ractefs from the labyrinth of their ornaments. 
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“ Not ascratch of any other kind, save 
the cruel dents from the hammers of the 
. barbarians, interrupted the even polish of 
. the three remaining sides. The roof is flat, 
and: nearly black; so are all the sides of the 
chamber, excepting that which faces the 
door ; and that, with the floor, is perfectly 
white. Man has done all towards the mu- 
. tilation of this monument, which, from the 
sitnplicity of its form, and the solidity of its 
fabric, seemed calculated to withstand the 
accidents of nature, till the last shock, when 
- her existence would be no more.” 

By referring to Arrian’s account of the 
‘Tomb of Cyrus, (from the testimony of Aris- 
- tobolus,) the conviction that this is the iden- 

tical structure appears to be clear. Our au- 
thor continues: 

“The inscription, as it stands on the ori- 
ginal marbles, I copied on the spot. Pro- 
fessor Grottefund gives it the following trans- 
Isation : : 

“ Dominus Cyrus Rex orbis Rector.” 

“ Cyrus, Lord, King, Ruler of the world!” 


“Here we have combined, in this short 
- sentence, all the power and grandeur which 
swelled the living glory of ‘this celebrated 
prince: and from his epitaph, as given by 
Strabo, we find in its simplicity the same 
greatness, even in death:— 

OQ man! I am Cyrus son of Cambyses, 
founder of the Persian empire, and sovereign 
oo therefore grudge me not this.sepul- 





“Plutarch describes it thus, (after a trans- 
lation which Alexander caused to be made 
in Greek from the original, and cut beneath 
that old inscription, on the tomb:) 

“4Q man! whosoever thou art, and whence- 
soever thou comest, (for come I know thou 
wilt!) I am Cyrus, the founder of thé Per- 
sian empire: envy me not the little earth that 
covers my body.’ rhe 

‘Plutarch relates that this was done at 
.the command of Alexander, after the tomb 
had been violated by Polymachus; and, that 
* when he read the inscription, he was sensi- 
bly touched; it causing him to reflect seri- 
‘ously upon the mutability of human affairs.’ 
And them he ordered the: epitaph to be re- 
peated in Greek. ‘The alteration made from 
the first, in the conclusion of the last in- 
scription, is striking. The native language 
of Cyrus, calls upon the visitor of his tomb, 
not to grudge the deceased monarch of so 
vast an empire, that ‘sepulchre’ which a 
common mind might regard as referring to 
the golden sarcophagus: but the unworthy 
countryman of the great Alexander was in- | 
sensible to this appeal; and, rifling the tomb 
of its whole treasure, doubtless the body of 
the king ‘would ‘be restored to its place in 
some less tempting sereophag is) and give 
rise to the second still more affecting appeal,. 
“not to envy’ so great a monarch ‘the ditéle 
earth that then covered his remains.’’ It is 
possible that both these inscriptions may 
originally have been on marble tablets affix- 
ed to the wall, and, by subsequent remoyal, 
entirely lost. Onesicritus, an author of the 
same period with Alexander, gives a Greék 
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‘danger, as well as fatigue. 


‘these heights could reach them, but by the 





copy of the epitaph in coneiser language:— 


“ Evdad’ Lyd xtipes Kipoc, 
Baosrtvg Baos aw.’ 

“ Here is placed Cyrus, 
King of Kings.”’ 

“Until the satisfactory results of Mr. Mo- 
rier’s learned researches, and persevering 
investigations in the country, the documents 
from ancient history usually brought forward 
as guides to the antiquarian in his closet, to 
ascertain the exact situation of Pasargade, 
continued to produce the most varying con- 
clusions. These old authors write vaguely, 
and particularly the historians of Alexander, 
on topographical points; but slight as they 
are, when carried in the memory of a man of 
quick apprehension and clear judgment, ad- 
ded to the facility which Mr. Morier possess- 
ed of exploring minutely all the sites attri- 
buted to the city of Cyrus, we find that their 
scattered rays may converge to one’ focus, 
and throw light direct on the sacred spot.” 

For the further illustration of this very in- 
teresting subject we must refer our readers 
to the pages whence these extracts are taken: 
Sir Robert left Mourg-aub, and travelled 
nearly south by the var of Kemine, &c. to 
Nakshi Roustam, the Mountain of Sepul- 
chres. The account of these excavations, 
certainly among the most singular relics of 
Persian greatness, is rendered more valu- 
able by the classical references adduced in 
support of the writer's ema respect- 
ing the periods of their formation. For ex- 
ample, (we can dono more than select a 
short quotation,) he says— 

“Having fully examined the exterior of 
the tombs, my next object was to pene- 
trate their interior; an attempt of no little 
There ‘were 
no other means, by which a stranger to 


expedient of tying a rope round his waist, 
and some strong arms above, hauling him 
upwards. I immediately looked out for as- 
sistants, My mehmandar was at his stories 
and forebodings again, for tempting such 
demon-wrought places. ‘ But the peasantry 
of this district seemed to know better than 
to have fear of either deev or difficulty; and 
one of them, more ‘active and sinewy than 
the rest, managed to scramble up the per- 
pendicular cliff, like a rat hanging bya wall; 
and, gaining the ledge of the platform, or 
véstibule to the tomb, he lowered down a 
rope, by which some of his nimble compani- 
ons assisted themselves in ascending. I 
followed the example, by fastening the 
rope round my waist, and by their united 
exertions was speedily drawn up to the place 
‘ofrendezvous. The distance was sufficiently 
high from the ground to give me time for 
thought; and during my ascent, ina manner 
so totally dependent on the dexterity of. 
others, I could not but récollect the fate of 
half-a-dozen kinsmen of Darius Hystaspes, 
who had all perished at once in the very same‘ 
expedition: Ctesias relates, that this great 
Persian monarch ‘caused a tomb to be dug 
‘for him ‘while ke yet lived, in the double 
mountain ;. but. when it was completed, the 
Chaldean soothsayets forbid him to enter it 
duting his life, under a penalty of some ter- 





rible dangér. “Darius was intimidated, but 
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some princes of his family could not resist 
a strong curiosity which impelled them to 
view its.interior. They. went to the moun- 
tain, and.by their desire were to be drawn 
up by the priests who officiated there; but 
in the act, while they yet hung between earth 
and air, the sudden appearance of some ser- 
pents on the rock so terrified the people 
above, that they let go the ropes, and the 
princes were dashed to pieces.’ On this 
very spot, more than two thousand years 
ago, the catastrophe happened. Certainly, 
being in any noted place, has a most amaz- 
ing power in bringing two far distant points 
of time to meet; at least in the oid y that 
contemplates them. I should have read the 
history of this disaster at home with almost 
as little concern as if the people had never 
existed; here I was on the spot where it 
happened, and the scene was realized; the 
persons seemed present with me, and I shud- 
dered for them while I rejoiced in my own 
safety. To incur the least possible danger 
to myself and my assistants, I had selected 
the tomb that was nearest the ground; but 
even that was upwards of sixty feet above its 
level; and I came off with-not a few bruises 
from hard knocks against the rock in my 
swinging ascent.” 
(To be Continued.) 





LIFE OF HAGGART 
(Coneluded.) 

In bringing the notice of this biography 
to aconclusion, we are rather inclined to 
copy what may interest our readers, asa 
tale, than what we might choose to ‘place 
before them for the sake of moral inference. 


‘After all,"a‘thief is but a thief, and little 
good can be drawn from depravity; which, 


to know, is almost a vice; and yet, which, 
to know, may’ be useful. After Haggart’s 
murder, at Dumfries, as appears in our 
last, from his quick lapse: into crime, his 
remorse and repentance, he was again spee- 
dily involved in the full swing of crime. 
After perfotming many feats in England 
and Scotland; he then went to Ireland, with 
oné Edgy, and he gives an alluring account 
of the sister isle for persons of his profession. 

“ Edgy (he says) was wellknown in Belfast, 
and was pulled for some old offence. Being 
left by myself, I went to attend Lisburne 
market, and commenced my first opera- 
tions upon Irish ground. I had not been 
long in the market till I could observe how 
freely the Irish boys dashed about their 
‘blunt; although they are the worst in the 


world at parting with it upon my terms ; for 


when a snib is caught in the attempt, they 
practise his own profession bs him. They 
strip him of all his blunt, and even clothes, 
and batter his brains like a pigeon-house 
door, and trouble themselves no farther 
about him. But for all this, Paddyland is 
the land for pickpockets; lots of money, 
oceans of drink, and. knocking down pell- 
mell even on ;—then is the time to work 
away at the business. England is too much 
hunted, and there is no money in Scotland. 

He relates many adventures in Ireland: 
for example, 

“Next morning I took the coach for 
Drummore, and attended the market there. 
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ADEE E . 
{ snibbed a lil from a conish cove’s suck, 
but I only found some letters in it. I 
threw it away; and I afterwards heard 
that there was a one hundred pound screave 
inclosed in one of the letters, the lil having 
been found, and returned to its owner. 
’ “T returned to Belfast, where I remained 
a week, principally engaged in card-play- 
ing; but I found the boys were very ex- 
pert, and the first day or two I lost about 
nine screaves. I soon, however, got into 
their way of playing; and a dancing-teacher, 
named Robert Kain, and I, used.to make 
very well out of the flats. 

“T attended the next market at Drum- 
more, accompanied by Jokn Mullen and 
John R——, two Belfast snibs; but the 
day being very wet, we could do nothing 
till towards evening. Mullen and I ac- 
costed a horse-dealer, pretending to buy 
aprad. I priced it, and Mullen kept him 
in gammon as to its age, while I undubbed 
two tuigs and a bengy, and got the lil to 
the mouth of the suck, when he up with his 
whip, and struck me. I returned the blow 
with my whip, Mullen joined, a terrible mil- 
vadermg took place, and the prad cove 
finding himself worsted, made off.—Mullen 
was pulled a few: minutes afterwards 
upon suspicion, for another affair of his own. 

“ When I first arrived at Belfast from 
Scotland; I saw Robert Platt, who had been 
confined in Dumfries jail while I was there. 
He happened to be attending Drummore 
market that day, and was pulled for thieving ; 
and with the view of getting his liberty, gave 
information that he had seen Haggart, the 
murderer, from Scotland, at the market that 
day. The bulkies, dazzled with the expec- 
tation of the reward for taking me, pulled 
every one they had the smallest suspicion 
of: and, while I was sitting in’ a public- 
house, several bulkies came in, and pulled 
two lads who were sitting next box to me. 
Litsle did I dream what they were after. 
In a few minutes after this I saw Platt 
pecp in at the room-door, and instantly 
four bulkies sprang upon me, and dragged 
me before a magistrate. . 

“ The first question . was, ‘ What is your 
name? 

“Tanswered in high Tipperara, ‘ Why, 
sure, and its ¢ohn M‘Colgan.’ 

“ One of the bulkies said, ‘ Och! we're 
mistaken.’ 

“ The magistrate continued, ‘ Where are 
you from *” 

“« Why, sure, : our honour, I am 
from enh ari : ‘ 

“ « What place there ?” 

“* Why, sure, the town.’ 
 “* What part of the town ?” 

“* Right opposite the market-house.’ 
_ “He then cross-examined me; and hand- 
mg-me the Dublin paper, called the Hue 
and Cry, pointing to a h with a 
sumaron of my m, and an. offer of 
reward for me, asked, if that_was not my 
name ? ee cae 

“TIsaid, I had told my name ; if he was 
not pleased with it he might let it alone. 

“He then informed me, I must be detained. 

“-T answered, that I had no objection to 
be detained, if 1 knew what it was for. 








“He said, it was on account of the 
paragraph he had shown me. 

“Sure, sir,’ said I, * that’s a Scotch- 
man. I never was in Scotland in my life ; 
but if you detain me, it will be at your own 
expense.” 

“ He then ordered three yeomen to sit up 
with me all night, along with the bulkies, 
in the Court-room ; and retired, after hav- 
ing witnessed a strict search of my person. 
Nothing was got upon-me but a 30s. note, 
and. some silver. . ' 

“ T now thought that all was over with 
me, and determined to make a desperate 
struggle to gain my liberty, or perish in the 
attempt. I plied the yeoman and bulkies 
with plenty of budge, and they were very 
civilto me. About eleven o'clock at night, 
I prevailed upon them to allow an acquaint- 
ance to bring me some supper. When the 
young woman came, I asked leave to speak 
to her for a minute behind the boxes in the 
court, where there was a large window. 
They granted me my request; and, taking 
a harlequin leap, I bolted right through the 
window, and lighted upon the street, with- 
out being either cut by the glass, or hurt by 
the fall. I crossed the street to an opposite 
entry, and immediately saw the whole of 
my keepers below the window staring at 
each other, not knowing what todo. At 
last, one of them said, ‘ By jappers, we 
were tould he was the boy.’ Another said, 
‘ Arra, he’s the broth of a boy, but we'll 
follow him yet.’ They all went off, and I 
took the road for Belfast, and soon got 
there, having run fifteen Irish miles in two 
hours and a quarter. I kept close next day, 
and the following morning I took the coach 
for Newry, passing through Drummore on 
my way.’ 

At a future time he states, “I went 
down to the Pigeon-House, where I paid 
3l. 10s. for a passage to’ America. t, 
ill-luck betide me! I changed my mind, 
and lost my passage rather than cross the, 
Atlantic.” 

Justice was not to be defrauded, and the 
means which led to her being finally satis- 
fied are curious. After St. Patrick’s day, 
which he made unusually productive, he left 
Newry on foot by himself, with the inten- 
tion (he relates) “ of going to, Belfast, to 
take shipping for France. I got the feng 
of Castle William, where, unfortunately for 
myself, I héard of a fair to be held next 
day at Clough, about six or eight miles dis- 
tance. I resolved to attend, and practise 
my profession ‘for the last ‘time in the. Bri- 
tish dominions. It was. the last, time in- 
deed! I accordingly repaired to the ground, 
and had not been long there, when I ob- 
served a pig-drover planking a lay. of 
screaves in his keek cloy, I priced one of 
his pigs, but, as usual, we could not make 
a bargain ; but, ‘having an opportunity, 
I forked the blunt, and left him, and had 
just got time to plank the screaves in the 
neck of my tuig, and return to the ground, 
when I was seized by the drover, and two 
of his companions. I was charged with 
the theft, and, of course, denied the charge. 
Having been strictly searched, none of his 
money was fourd upon me ; but he persisted 
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in the accusation, and said he would take 
his oath that I was the person who had taken 
it. Iwas taken before a magistrate, and 
underwent an examination. I was: asked 
my name, and were I was from? I an- 
swered, ‘ Daniel O’Brien; I come from 
Armagh.’ 

vb Dia you take this man’s money ” 

“¢ Troth, if I had taken it, I wouldn't 
have told you; but sure I know nothing 
about it.’ 

“ He told me I was a very insolent fellow. 
I answered, that there were two of us; 
if he was not an insolent fellow, he would 
not ask any person such a question. The 
drover made oath that.I had taken. his 
money, and I was committed to Down- 
patrick quoad, to stand trial at the next 
Assizes. 

“ Whenever I entered Downpatrick jail, 
the jailor accosted me with, ‘ Och! how 
are you, Arthur?’ , 

“Sure,” said I, ‘ pretty well; how are 
you yourself?’ 

« ¢ How long is it since you were here 
before, Arthur ”” 

“€¢ Sure your books will tell better than 
I can.’ 

“ T was taken to the back l, and he 
said, ‘ Och! boy, I'll put you into your old 
room, where you was before; its the best 
room in the gaol.’ 

“I humoured the mistake, and. took it 
all very well. I soon found my fellow-pri- 
soners a rum set of boys. To describé their 
dress would be impossible. The most of 
them, had they attempted to undress, would 
have been puzzled to find the way into their 
duds again; few had either a mill tuig, 
toper, or crabs. These highflyers had all 
their fancy blones, and I was not long till I 
was equal with them. There was one 
above me whom I used to whid; there was 
a hole in the roof of my cell through which 
T handed her plenty of. focus, budge, and, 
in short, part of every thing. One day, 
after provisions had been served out (for 
we got three days’ pick at a time,) the boys 
and I agreed to block up the passage which 
led to our apartments, and break through 
to the blones. They to block up the 
door with forms and tables; but I not ap- 
proving of that way, began with a 5 i 
to lift the flags of the floor, and they all in 
a@ moment joined me. We built up the 
door so completely, that they were unable 
to get.at us: we then broke through to the 
blones, and’ secured their door in the same 
manner, and kept the premises for two days. 
During this time we gave way to évery 
wickedness; and of all the scenes‘of my 
short and evil life, none ever came up to 
the gaol of Downpatrick. 

“ After we had spent two days in the most 
riotous manner with thé women up stairs, 
we were secured. -I was seized and locked 
closely up in a-cell, and kept in confinement 
till the day before my trial. 

“ A prison is the blackest and wickedest 
nese in the world. Many a poor boy is 

rought to the gallows at last, because his 
first offence is punished by imprisonment. 
This teaches him evil ways ; whereas, if he 
had been well flogged and sent home to 
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his ‘parents, he might have turned out a good 
man. I cannot say that my bad habits 
‘were learned in gaol, but-I am ‘sure they 
‘were confirmed there. ti 

While I was in gaol, I sent for the pig- 
drover, and made tlie matter up with him, 
by returning his‘ blunt, and two screaves ad- 
ditional to sweeten him, and he promising 
to say nothing against me on my patter.” 

He kept his word, but the judge he de- 
scribes as preventing his acquittal. through 
a mistake. He had made a. good defence :— 

“ The judge then asked me, ‘ Don’t you 
come from Armagh, sir? and have you not 
a father and a brother ?” ; 

“T answered that I had both. 

“<All of your own ‘profession—pick- 
pockets ” replied the judge. ' 
~ “J said he was perfectly mistaken, for nei- 
ther they nor I were ever guilty of ‘such a 
thing. pet right as to them, but I will 
leave the world to judge with what truth I 
spoke of myself. The judge, in an angry 
tone, said, ‘ Will you hold up your face 
and tell me that, sir? was you not tried be- 
fore me tén days ago at Dundalk, and about 
four years ago at Carrickfergus? I know you 
well, and all your family.’ 

“TJ declared that I never was before a 
court in my life till then, and sure enough 
I never was before him. 

“ He then addressed the jury; he said 
that it did not signify whether they were 
clear of my ‘being guilty of the present 
crime, for he could assure them that I was 
an old offender, and at all events to return 
a verdict of guilty of felony at large. I 
sprung up, and declared I was getting no 
justice, and said there was no proof of my 

ing a felon; and added, ‘ How can I be 
brought in as a felon, when not a single 
witness had made oath to it ?” 

“ The judge, in a violent rage, said, that 
he would make oath if necessary; and the 
jury in a moment returned a verdict of 
* Guilty of felony at*large.’ I was then 
sentenced to lag for seven stretch ; but the 
. judge at the same time telling me, that if I 
would produce my father, arid show to him 
that he had mistaken me, he would change 
the'séntence to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. I ‘told ‘him’ I would rather go 
abroad than let my friends know any thing 
about the matter; that he was sending mé 
among pickpockets, where I would likely 
learn the art myself, and the first man’s 
pet I would pick on my returg would be 


“ T have been twice tried for my life in 
Scotland. The first time I got’ more than 
justice, for I was acquitted. The second 
time T got justice, for 1 was convicted. But 
in Ireland I got no justice at all; for at 
Downpatrick there was none to speak for 
me but the judge, and he spoke against 
me 


In’ gaol he is’ recognized as M‘Colgan, 
put into wa irons, and removed to kin 
mainham. ence he tried to escape. . 

“When I arrived there, I was put 
amongst a great number of convicts of every 
para ol I was but a few days there, 
when I thought of effecting my escape, and 


began digging the back wall, with the as- 





sistance of a number of others, having first 
secuted the entrance-door to our a 
But some of the prisoners, who did not care 
about joining us, gave information, and, 
being the first man who made my appear- 
ance through the hole, I got a bat from the 
outside with a shillela, the mark of which 
is still very visible, and disfigures my right 
eyebrow. The boys rushed after me; but 
having still a high wall to get over, we were 
all secured by a party of soldiers, and locked 
up in our cells. 

“ A few hours after this, I called out, of 
my cell window to two very beautiful young 
women, accused of the murder of a young 
lady, in Dublin: They were sisters, and 
their name was Bridget. 

“ TI felt much for their situation, and shi- 
vered when I looked at them, as my own 
hands had been rédded with the blood of 
man. I gave them such serious advice as 
a poor guilty wretch could. They were 
afterwards condemned and executed. 

“ While in close conversation with these 
unfortunate gitls, my cell door opened, and 
the dub cove found fault with me for inter- 
fering with them, and told me to be silent. 
I said to him, I would not be silent for him, 
as I was doing nothing improper ; for I was 
much interested in these poor creatures, 
whose situation was so like my own. He 
ordered me down from the window; I re- 
fused, and said that if he came near me, I 
would batter him like a pigeon-house 
door. He went away, but in a few minutes 
returned, and ordered me down stairs to 
my room. On going out at the cell door 
I was seized by two men, and a pair of 
nippers were Pe on my hands, and a 
horrible thing, called a mouth-joke, put upon 
my head. It came down with iron bars 
both before and behind my head, the front 
bar having a thick iron tongue which en- 
tered my mouth. In this situation I was 

t back to my cell. In the course of an 

our the turnkey came to me, and said, 
* You'll hold your tongue now, when you 
can’t speak.’ I could give him no answer. 
He then took the joke off my head, and 
repeated the question; I said, «I will for a 
while :’ and on his going out of my cell, I 
resumed my seat in the window, and re- 
mained there the rest of the day, singing 
the ‘most prophane songs I could think of. 
Even the fear of the iron helmet of Kilmain- 
ham could not keep me quiet. But there 
was. something waiting for me far worse ; 
and, if [had known it, it would have brought 
down my heart, strong and wicked ‘as it 
was ; 


This was the arrival of John Richardson, 
and his recognition of him as Haggart. His 
fate now rapidly closes. 

“On the evening of the second day, I 
was taken to the head police-office, and 
heavily loaded with irons. An iron belt 
was fixed round my waist, with my wrists 

inioned to each side it; a chain passed 

m the front of the belt and joined the 
centre of a chain, each end of which was 
padlocked' round my ankles, and a chain 


from each wrist to each ankle. In | 7; 


this dreadful state of torture and confine- 





ment, Twas conducted by John Richardson, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


and an Irish officer of the name of Robison, 
to Dumfries. We were three days and two 
nights upon the road, and all the time I 
never had my hand'to my mouth, and was 
fed like a sucking turkey in Bedlam, and 
treated like a helpless infant. As to the 
officers who conveyed me, never could man 
behave better to his own son than they 
both did to me. I had known John Rich- 
ardson before, and had long been acquainted 
with his humane disposition, which was 
tried and proved on this occasion. We 
travelled a good way on the road before I 
would acknowledge that ever I had seen 
John; but I saw that it was of no use to 
keep be g my pretended ignorance any longer. 
Indeed, from the time I was placed in the 
condemned cells of Kilmainham, I had only 
done so out of obstinacy. 

“On our approach towards. Dumfries, 
which was in the dark, there were many 
thousands of people on the road, many of 
them with torches in their hands, waiting 
my arrival; and when I got to the gaol- 
door, it was scarcely possible to. get me out 
of the coach for the multitude—all crowd- 
ing for a sight of Haccart THE MurpEReER. 
Some seemed sorry, and some terrified for 
me; but there was not one of them all so 
sorry or so terrified as I was. I plunged 
through them, rattling my chains, and 
making a great show of courage, but my 
heart was shaking at the thought of poor 
Morrin. As I went up the narrow stair to 
the cells, I had to pass the very. spot where 
I struck him; and, oh! it was like fire 
auner my feet.” SF. a. 

“ All that man could do was done for me 
at.my trial, and I had good hopes till the 
Judge began to speak; but then my spirits 
fell, for his speaking was sore against me. 
I did not altogether despair when I saw the 
Jury talking together-—but oh! when they 
said Guilty, my very heart broke; but I 
was even then too proud to show my feel- 
ings, and I almost bit my lip through in 
hiding them. When the Judge was passing 
the awful sentence, I turned dizzy, and 
gasped for breath. They say I looked care- 
less, but they could not see within me. I 
did not know what had happened, or where 
I was—I thought of every thing in a mi- 
nute—I thought of my father-—-I thought of 
my mother, who died of a broken heart-- 
I thought of escape, and very near made a 
plunge over the heads of the crowd—then I 
could have cried out. When the-sentence 
was over, I gathered my thoughts, and my 
heart was as hard as ever; for I said, 
“ Well! the man that is born to be hanged, 
will not be drowned!” This was very wick- 
ed, but I could not help it, for I had no 
command of my thoughts or words. 

“ After being brought back to the Calton 
gaol, the wickedness of my heart was still 
great, and I had so little thought of my awful 
situation, that I made the following lines, just 
to show that my spirit could not be con- 
quered :— 


Able and willing, you will me find,  _ 
hough bound in chains, still free in mind; 

For with these things I’ll ne’er be griev’d, 

Although of freedom Pm bereav’d. 
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{n this vain world there is no rest, 

And life is but a span at best ; 

The rich, the poor, the old, the young, 
Shall all lie low before it’slong. «: 


Jam a rogue, I don’t deny, 

But never lived by ery; 
And torob a poor man, J disown, 
But them that are of high renown. 


Now, for the crime that I’m condemn’d, 
The same I never did intend ; 

Only my liberty to take, 

As I thought my life did lie at stake. 


My life, by perjury, was sworn away, 
Pil say that to my dying day. 
Oh, treach S » you did me betray, 
For all I wanted was liberty. 





No malice in my heart is found, 
To any man above the ground. 


Now, all good people, thats 
You may say I died for my li 


of me, 
rty. 


Although in chains you see me fast, 

No frown upon my friends you’ll cast, 

For my relations were not to blame, 

And I brought my parents to grief and shame. 


Now, all you ramblers, in mourning go, 
For the Prince of Ramblers is lying low ; 
Andall you maidens, who love the game, 
Put on your mourning veils again. 


And all you powers of music chaunt, 
To the memory of my dying rant— 
A song of melancholy sing, 

Till you make the very rafters ring. 


Farewell, relations, and friénds aiso, 
The time is nigh that I must go! 

As for foes, I have but one, 

But to the same I’ve done no wrong.” 


A note tells the rest :— 

“ Early on the morning of his execution, 
David Haggart joined earnestly in devo- 
tional exercise with his ministerial attendant. 
After the Chaplain of the gaol had given a 
prayer, one of the officers of justice ap- 
peared, and requested all the persons present 
to retire, as he had something to communi- 
cate to the unhappy prisoner. Haggart 
immediately exclaimed in a hurried tone, 
‘Oh! I suppose it is the executioner.” His 
firmness for a moment abandoned him, and 
he walked rapidly across the cell, with his 
arms folded, and with dark and deep despair 
strongly painted on his countenance. He 
speedily, however, regained his composure ; 
and, when the executioner did appear, at 
once allowed his arms to be bound. He was 
then removed to a hall in the lower part of 
the Léck-up-house, where he was received 
by two of the clergymen of Edinburgh, and 
the magistrates. After prayers, the pro- 
cession proceeded to the scaffold. The 
conduct of the unfortunate youth there was 
in the highest degree becoming. While the 
beneficial influence of religion was a pa- 
rent in his whole demeanour, his natural firm- 
ness of character never for a moment forsook 

m. He kneeled down, and uttered an 
earnest prayers and, after addressing a few 
words of deep and anxious exhortation to the 
great multitude by whom he was surrounded, 
he met his fate with the.same intrepidity 
which distinguished all the actions of his 
short, bys guilty and eventful life. G.R.” 


Edinburgh, in calls itself the 
piri ve Athens, and of course science 
must have its display, even on the head of a 
thief. Haggart, was induced to submit toa 
craniological examination, and the results 
are given in an appendix, as ludicrous as 
any farce, that ever followed a tragedy. 
The craniologist, Mr. George Combe, W.5. 
gravely announces— 

“ On 29th May, 1821, I visited David Hag- 
gart in gaol, in presence of Mr. J. R. Sibbald, 
and Mr. James Law, junior. After some con- 
versation, he allowed me to examine the deve- 
lopment of his head. The character indicated 
by it was different from the opinions I had been 
previously led to form, by reading in the news- 
papers the details of his delinquencies. The 
conversation was quite general, and did not 
lead to a knowledge of his dispositions. Being 
before trial, he was extremely guerded in his 
remarks, and we were equally delicate in not 
pressing him to make disclosures. Ot going 
over his head, I mentioned to him the feelings 
and powers which it indicated, but he made no 
remarks as to the correctness or incorrectness 
of the observations. On telling him that he 
had a greater developement of the organs of 
benevolence and justice than I had anticipated, 
his countenance softened, and he almost shed 
atear. On concluding, he gave a look full of 
subdued emotion, yet of confident sagacity ; 
and, alluding to the  caxgery | of discoverin 
character from the form of the head, said, 
‘ Well, that is one thing I did not know before.’ 
After his condemnation, when it was to be ex- 
pected that his mind would be subdued to sin- 
cerity by the certain prospect of death, I sent 
him a sketch of the character which his cere- 
bral organization indicated, and requested him 
to add his remarks, The sketch was written on 
one side of the paper, and his observations 
were added on the other. The observations 
are holograph, and were composed by himself 
without assistance. His own language is pre- 
served, the only corrections made being in 
spelling, and, in a few instances, in gu 

“ ”» 

The ridiculous can go no farther than the 
queries and answers that follow.—Crani- 
ology has hete given a death blow to crani- 


ology. 





BOOKS FOR PRISONS. 


We quote from a Paris journal the fol- 
lowing notices of new French publica- 
tions :— 

Antoine et Maurice, the work which obtained 
the prize (offered by the Royal Society for 
the amelioration of prisons) for the best 
moral story, calculated for the use of pri- 
soners. By M. de Jussieu. 

Tus is a very simple and affecting tale, 
presenting the contrast between repentance 
and obstinacy, and exhibiting the unfortu- 
nate criminal weeping for his error, o 
posed to the dreadful spectacle of punis 
ment unattended with remorse. The author 
has very judiciously adapted his ideas and 
his style to the habits and the 0 
the readers for whom his work is intended. 
It is sujted to the level of the most ordi- 
nary understanding, and it cannet be 
perused without moral benefit. The liberals, 
who are so anxious that a taste for reading 
Pshould he cultivated among the labouring 





classes, will, perhaps, on perusing Antoine 
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et Maurice, be less urgent in their tecom- 
mendations of Voltaire ‘Touquet. 

A work which obtained honorable men- 
tion from the Royal Society, is intitled 
Laurent ; or, The Prisoners. By M. Achard 
James. If the author has not been quite 
so happy as his young competitor, he has, 
at least, the same claim to the respect of 
society. 

Princes Amalfi is a production which has 
not yet been noticed so much as it deserves. 
It is not a work of benevolence, intended 
for the consolation of poor prisoners.—It is 
a story of love; and of love after the man- 
ner of Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, Catherine, 
and other great ladies, who, being placed 
On or near thrones, have fixed their attach- 
ments on unknown knights, private gentle- 
men, or pretty pages. It is said, that the 
author, Count Goloockin, wrote the ro- 
mance for a wager, and that he took his 
ideas chiefly from a French comic opera. 
Its foreign origin has, probably, been the 
means of saving it from the romantic con- 
tagion. French authors, now-a-days, seek 
for literary beauties in Goéthe and Klop- 
stock; but a foreigner, writing on the 
banks of the Danube or the Neva, studies 
ieee of style in the works of Fenelon and 

ernardin. 

The romance of Kenilworth, and a com- 
lete edition of Lord Byron’s works, have 
ately been published in English. A new 
edition of the Animali parlanti has also just 
appeared. 








Original Wopages. 





+ CHAP. IV. 
Captain Robson gives up the command of the 

schooner Columbia ; Captain Jennings ap- 
pointed to succeed him.—Some particulars 


respecting Captain Jennings.---Sail from 
Ceuta Lad a@ man po. em rrive 
at the Columbia River.—- Massacre of three 
Persons belonging to the Fort.—- Assassins 
ow “ anf Proves Vi to 

lonterey ; plenty of Provisions collected 
ty the Conper.-—- Description of the Town 


At Canton, Captain Robson found Mr. 
Bethune, and sixteen Sandwich islanders, 
who had been left by the Isaac Todd. On 
March 28th, 1815, being quite tired of the 
north-west coast of America, and deter- 
mined to goto England, he gave charge of 
the schooner to Captain Jennings, agreeably 
to an order from Mr. Bethune. Captain 
Jennings had left England in the brig 
Forester, and made an attempt to go round 
Cape Horn, but did not succeed. At last 
they bore up for the Cape of Good Hope ; 
going through the Straits of Tymore, the 
chief mate, with four of the crew, took the 
gig and left the ship in the night. After a 


f | tedious and troublesome passage, the Fores-. 


ter arrived off the island of Woahoo, (one. 
of the Sandwich Islands,) the crew being at 
that time in @ state of mutiny. They saw 
several ships in the harbour, among which. 
was the American schooner privateer, 
Tameameah, Captain Porter. A canoe 





came off, and Captain Jennings intercepted 
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a letter his crew were sending on shore, to 
say, that if the vessels in the harbour would 
send their boats out they should find friends. 
Captain Jennings immediately made sail to- 
wards Owyhee. On arriving, he ‘anchored 
at Tyroa, the residence of the king, who 
came on board with all his family, and on 
learning from the Captain his situation, pro- 
mised him every assistance. He accord- 
ingly got the Forester under-way, and ran 
‘to Karakakooa-bay, where Captain Cook 
was killed: here the Indians watered the 
ship, bringing the water down from the 
mountains in’calabashes. 

A very ‘serious accident took place on 
board the Forester while she lay here. A 
boy ran away, but was brought back again, 
having lost all his clothes. One afternoon, 
when the ship was on the point of sailing, 
and Captain Jennings had occasion to go on 
shore, the boy went up ‘to him and told him 

“he wanted his clothes, and would not go to 
sea without them. ‘The Captain promised 
that he would try to get them; and if not, 
some slops should be provided: the boy, 
however, would not be satisfied, and was 
extremely impertinent, which at last enraged 
‘Captain Jennings so much, that he gave 
him a box on the ear. Upon this the mu- 
tineer took hold of. the Captain, who was a 
small man, and threw him down. The 
clerk, Mr. Ebbets, immediately knocked the 
Jad down, and the boatswain espousing his 
quarrel, ran aft and struck Mr. Ebbets so 
violently as to stretch him on the deck. 
Captain Jennings then got'clear, and called 
for irons to put on the boatswain, who re- 
mained quiet for some time.” Thé' irons 
happened to be too small, and the culprit 
having called for man’s irons, went forward 
where he procured a long knife, and swore 
he ‘would stab the first man that attempted 
to put him in irons. The Captain now 
seized a musket lying by ‘the poop, ‘pre- 
sénted it, and told him, if -he did not keep 
quiet he would shoot him. The man opened 
his jacket, and bareing his breast, told the 
Captain to shoot and be damned; on which 
the latter fired, and shot hith in the shoul- 
der, with.a bullet ‘cut in four pieces. He 
instantly dropped, crying out “he was mur- 
dered.” ‘The crew were for rigging a whip 
to hang the Captain. forthwith to the yard- 
arm ; but while they were still debating the 
matter, Captain Jennings sprung from the 
ship into a canoe, and was paddled by the 
natives to the shore, where the king, Tamea- 
mah, protected him. The wounded man 
was also taken on shore, but, from the want 
of — assistance, mortification ensued ; 
and as he would not allow his arm to be 
amputated, in a few days he died. Several 
of the crew left the Forester, vowing to be 
revenged. In the meantime, Mr. Piggot, 
the supercargo, took the command, and got 
one Addams to navigate and some islanders 
to work the ship. He then sailed from 
Karakakooa-bay for the coast of California, 
leaving Captain Jennings and five of the 
etew on shore. Some tithe aftér, his ma- 
jesty’s ship Cherub, Captain Tucker, touch- 
ed at Owyhee, under American colours, and 
the Forester’s people, having ventured on 
beard, were detained, while their late cap- 





tain kept out of the way. The Isaac Todd 
arrived shortly after, and his voyage to 
Canton in her led to the arrangement I 
have just mentioned. I sailed upwards of 
three years with him on board the Colum- 
bia, and found him to be every way a proper 
person to command a ship in those seas. 
Prévious to sailing from’ Wampoa on the 
28th of April, we took all the Sandwich 
Islanders on board ; several of whom died 
shortly after. On the 2nd of May, we 
weighed from Macao Roads, and made sail 
for the Columbia River. On the 11th of 
May, we made the South Bashees ; in the 
afternoon, ran between Grafton and Mon- 
mouth Islands; and on the 15th, passed the 
Tsland of Majecosima, and several smaller 
islands. At this time, Joseph Ashton, one 
of the seamen, showed symptoms of in- 
sanity, and on the 17th, though he then 
appeerel quite sensible and worked at the 
sails, he suddenly gave three Indian yells, 
and leaped from the lee-bow into the sea, 
where he was drowned. On the 26th, at 
midnight, we saw Moor’s Island; bearing 
N. by W. 5 miles, .latitude 30° 39’ north, 
longitude ‘213° 30’ west, on our passage 
from Canton hither we had the winds 
variable and much bad weather; passed 
drift-wood and sea-weed daily ; as we ap- 
proached the N. W. coast, saw many large 
trees with their branches complete. Be- 
tween the latitudes of 30° and 46° north, and 
longitudes of 180° and 123° west, we saw 
many shoals of sperm whale. On the 2ist 
of June we buried two islanders, and on 
the 1st of July crossed the bar of the Co- 
lumbia, and anchored. At this time the 
river was full of Indians, and’ we were 
visited by them, bringing plenty of good 
salmon and berries. After we left the river, 
in November 1814, the natives had been 
very troublesome. A blacksmith and two 
men were sent .a. short distance into the 
woods to burn charcoal, where they com- 
menced building a hut ; several Indians col- 
lected about them apparently in a friendly 
manner, but the moment an opportunity 
offered, they took the axes belonging to.the 
party and.made a furious attack, cutting 
and mangling them most barbarously. They 
then made off, taking the axes with them; 
and the bodies were found next morning by 
some of the people. .A strict inquiry was 
set on foot for the authors. of this outrage, 
king Comley offering his services to find 
them; and at length, by the help of many 
valuable presents ‘and some threats, two of 
the men were discovered. One of them 
was recognised by the Americans; he had 
on a former occasion been kicked from the 
fort for theft, and belonged: to a tribe in 
the interior, denominated Soosoonies ; and 
it was to revenge his ‘disgrace that he per- 
suaded some of his nation to join him and 
mutder the men. The prisoners were con- 
fined in the bastion, and next morning led 
out, blindfolded, to be shot. They were 
placed opposite a'6-pounder, while a party 
of rifle-men were in the bastion ready to 
fire through the loop-holes, which maneuvre 
was made use of in order'to make the In- 
dians believe that they were shot by the 
great gun. Their dead bodies were taken 
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down to the wharf in coffins, and exposed 
for some days, till their friends were allowed 
to carry then away. 

The Columbia now took another trip to 
Monterey, where we recovered our people 
who deserted when we were last here, and 
also four of the men that had deserted from 
the Isaac Todd. ‘The former returned to 
their duty ; the latter we confined for a while 
in irons. We found the cooper had not 
been idle; he had cured plenty of beef, and 
collected flour, beans, corn, tallow, pease, &c., 
the farmers bringing these provisions in 
daily. On our arrival, a guard was posted 
at the landing-place to prevent smuggling; 
all trade, except through the governor, being 
prohibited. The Spaniards were not allowed 
to. come on board as formerly, neither were 
our people allowed so much liberty on shore. 
The tewn of Monterey is most pleasantly 
situated on‘a beautiful and extensive plain, 
and nearly half a mile from-a sandy beach. 
It consists of about 50 houses of one story, 
built in a square, surrounded by a stone- 
wall; about 18 feet high; on the south side 
of the square stands the church; on the 
west, the governor’s house; and on the east 
side, ‘the lieutenant-governor’s house and 
king’s stores ; on the north side is the grand 
and principal entrance, gaol, and guard- 
house, and in the middle are two field- 
pieces, 6-pounders. There are many farm- 
houses scattered over the plain, with large 
herds of cattle and ‘sheep; on the north 
side of the bay, is the river Carmel, which 
is full of excellent salmon and other fish. 
The fort stands stands on a hill, about one 


mile to the westward of the town; and just, 


above the nian pine it is quite open on 
the, land-side, .and embrasures thrown up 
on the sea-side, mounting ten brass 12- 
pounders, with a good supply of copper- 
shot. At the landing-place, close to Cap- 
tain Vancouver’s Observatory, is a battery 
of two long 9-pounders, manned by about 


thirty soldiers. ‘The governor, and a few 


others, are old Spaniards; the remaining 
inhabitants’ are Creoles of the country. 
They keep the Indians under great subjec- 
tion, making them work very hard, chained 
two and two: the whole population of 
Monterey does not exceed 400 souls. About 
four miles to the southward, stands the 
Mission of Carmel ; and about twelve miles 
to the northward, is the Mission of Santa 
Cruz. The bay is sheltered from east to 
west, lying open to the northerly winds; 
the best anchorage is in 7 fathoms, the fort 
bearing west, half a mile from the shore. 
The country is well wooded with pine and 
oak, but badly watered. There are many 
bears, wolves, foxes, deer, beaver, &c.; 
and in the winter the ducks and geese are 
very plentiful. The bullocks are sold at 
four dollars each, and the ney 4 at one; 
two ships touch here annually for tallow, 
and to bring supplies for the establishments 
on California. 


Arts and Heiences. 


USEFUL HINTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
The Parisian Council of Health has just 
published “the result of its -laboygs yduring 
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1820. Among the discoveries which have 
particularly: attracted attention, are, a fer- 
mented liquor called Ciaret, extremely re- 
freshing and economical, and calculated to 
be a substitute for beer and cider; and, a 
liquor for keeping eggs fresh for the space 
of a year. ; 

The aid administered to drowned and suf- 
focated persons, last year presented the most 
satisfactory results; of sixty drowned per- 
sons forty-seven have been restored to exist- 
ence. It is expected that the loss of human 
life will be still further diminished on the 
adoption of the new plan of stationing well- 
trained Newfoundland dogs, under the guid- 
ance of intelligent keepers, along the banks 
of the Seine.* 

A new method of ventilating theatres and 
crowded rooms has, on the recommendation 
of the Council, been introduced at the Opera. 
By this new plan, the air may be continually 
renewed without lowering the temperature, 
which may always be regulated according to 
the season and the number of spectators.— 
A plan similar to the above, has, we he- 
lieve, been recently introduced in Covent 
Garden Theatre. , 








Hiterature anv Learned Hocieties. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.—No. XXIII. 

Paris, July 29th, 1821. 

TuE Royal Institute of France has recently, 
held two public sittings; the first of which 
was for the reception of M. Villemain into 
the French Academy, inithe reom of.the late 
Count de Fontanes.. M. Villemain is a 
young man of the age of 24, and obtained 
the prize of eloquence at the French Aca- 
demy for his é/ogé on Montesquieu.. Fon- 
tanes, who was a judge of literary merit, 
noticed the talent of young Villemain, who 
had just quitted sehool, and appointed him 
Professor of Rhetoric in the Imperial Uni-: 
versity, of which Fontanes. was then grand 
master. From that period, the young Pro-' 


fessor always attracted a splendid auditory, 


and he astonished all who heard him by the: 
brilliant style in which he delivered his ex-; 
tempore lectures on literature. . Unluckily,' 
the ministry thought that M. Villemain, 
might be rendered useful to them; he was 
joaded with favours, and M. Decazes be- 
came particularly attached to him. It is 
even asserted, that M. Villemain frequently 
made himself ill through the fatigue‘ he un- 
derwent in composing the speeches which 
M. Decazes delivered. in the two. chambers ; 
it is probable, however, that the minis- 
ter wa8 very capable of canes his own 
speeches, though perhaps M. Villemain 
may occasionally have exercised his pen in 
ornamenting his Excellency’s ideas. . Oni 
the disgrace of the minister, M.‘Villemain, 
like a good servant, likewise gave in his 
resignation; and if M. Decazes.were to re- 
sume the reins of government to-morrow, 
his protegé would resume his post too. In 
the meanwhile, M. Villemain has been en- 
gaged in writing a History of Cromwell, 





. ~— not this measure be worthy the notice 





9 the Humane Society of London ? 
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which has not peecsoely fulfilled the expec- 
tations excited by his debit in the career of 
literature, though the work, nevertheless, 
evinces sufficient talent to entitle its author 
to a place in the French Academy. « His 
speech of admissicn was brilliant; but 
the Liberals are not very well pleased at his 
having censured Buonaparté very severely, 
under the mask’of seeming to praise him; 
yet in this censure, M. Roger, the President 
of, the Academy, out-did even M. Villemain. 

The death of Buonaparté has created a 
very lively sensation in Paris, and has af- 
fected parties differently, according to the 
opinions they entertain. We are over- 
whelmed with odes, eulogies, histories, &c. 
though the few last years seém to have ex- 
hausted all that can possibly be said respect- 
ing that extraordinary man. The Journal 
intitled the Miroir, states, that at the last 
representation of Britannicus, the audience 
loudly applauded the following line of 
Racine :-— 


‘* Non non, Britannicus est mort empoisonné,” 


It is certain, that the opinion to which 
this journal alludes, is very generally dif 
fused throughout France; but whenever a 
great man dies, this prejudice is always 
more or fess egtertained. The military men 
of the Imperial regime, to whom it was a 
matter of indifference whether France were 
free and happy, provided the army was vic- 
torious and well paid, do not disguise their 
sorrow for the death of their old chief, 
whose return they ‘hoped for as implicitly 
as the Jews lope for the Messiah. a 

The second public sitting was that of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, which is annually held in the month 
of July. Avnotice on M. Millin was read 
by the general secretary, M.Dacier. There 
were some other Jectures, among which a 
memorial by M. Remusat, on the characters 
used in ancient Chinese writing, appeared 
the most interesting. M. Remusat seems 
to have been destined for the study of the 
Chinese ‘language, to which he devoted him- 
self at a very early period of life. Govern- 
ment created, expressly for him, a Profes- 
sorship of the Chinese language, at the 
College of France, and he has the pleasure 
of cultivating, along with three or four other 
collegians, this newly-opened field of an- 
cient literature. He has ascertained that 
before the introduction of the signs which 
the Chinese now use, and which amount to 
several thousands in number, they had but 
two hundred primitive signs, from which 
they formed others of a more complicated 
nature. These signs were so many allego- 
rical figures, by which the Chinese ex- 
pressed the ideas they possessed and the 
objects with which they were acquainted 
at that period, and consequently the study 
of these signs affords a tolerably correct 
idea of the civil and moral state of the Chi- 
nese people at the time of Abraham, for to 
that period,, M. Remusat traces back the 
invention of these characters. They are 
classed in various groupes according to the 
objects which they represent. There~ are’ 
figures -which indicate, though in a rude 
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sacrifice ; but there are none to express the 
idea of a Supreme Being ;-—-other signs re- 
present domestic aniinals; others plaints, 
such as rice, &c.; but tea has no represen- 
tative. A door is used to signify a house ; 
but there is no sign for a palace; a bending 
figure is employed to express submission ; 
but there is no idea of a king, a priest, or 
any other dignity. The figure of a woman 
is used to express all kinds of moral imper- 
fections, an idea which M. Remusat thought 
by no means gallant, but he observed that 
savage nations, for the most part, entertain 
but a very poor opinion of women, M. 
Remusat presented to the Royal Academy 
these scientific figures so interesting to the 
history of civilization: he observed, that 
they were but rudely drawn; but added, 
that skilful drawing was not a thing to be 
expected in the age of Abraham. When, 
at a subsequent period, the Chinese became 
acquainted with new objects, and received 
new ideas, they augmented the number of 
their primitive signs, and added to them new 
lines to indicate new qualities. By this 
ingenious method they created hierogly- 
phics, infinitely more curious than those of 
the Egyptians, as we still possess the key 
to them. 





— 
a 





Hine Arts. 


STAINED GLASS. 

[Cartoons of Raphael, §c. by Mr, and Mrs. Pearson.| 
Tue art of painting on glass has long 
been an object of attention, but may be 
said to have remained in a continued infan- 
cy till within these few years. It has often 
been a.subject of regret that the art was 
lost, but if we may found our opinion on 
the ancient specimens which still remain, 
we should be led to conclude, that the art 
never attained any thing near the perfection 
to which it has lately been havea oy 

The specimens which still exist of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, are formed like Mosaic, 
by various pieces of glass being joined to- 
gether with lead. But these, from their 
mechanical construction, scarcely deserve 
the appellation of paintings. 

Another method, which has been much 
peas in a neighbouring country, is the 
ollowing:—A plate of glass is painted 
upon after the usual manner, and protected 
from the action of the air, by having a thin 
plate of clear glass placed before, and a 
ground plate behind it. But the colours 
of specimens. formed after this. manner, 
though they may, for a short. time, put 
forth the most brilliant appearance, have, 
nevertheless, been found, in the sequel, to 
be even more evanescent. than those upon 
canvass. . 

The last method, and that which, indeed, 
all others have had in view, though they have 
never been able to accomplish their object, 
is, to paint the glass, =, by afterwards 
heating it in a furnace, to.incorporate the 
colours with the glass itself, so that one 
could not be destroyed without the destruc- 
tion of the ether. But it was found by ex- 
periment, that the common colours could 





way, the sun, the moon, ‘the heavens, and a: 


not be brought to bear the action of fire, 
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and, consequently, the chemists have, for a 
great length of time, been employed in ex- 
amining various minerals and metals, with 
the view ofobtaining from them the colours 
which they were in quest of, reasonably 
concluding, that if they could obtain colours 
from these materials,.the only effect which 
they would experience from the action of 
fire would be, that of embedding them in, 
or with the glass itself, in such a manner as 
to preclude the possibility of an after-sepa- 
ration. This desirable object has, we are 
led to believe, at last been accomplished, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pearson, who are now ex- 
hibiting paintings on glass in vitrified 
colours, which do great honour to the art, 
if not'to the nation. Independently of the 
patronage which the merits of these produc- 
tions are calculated to obtain from the pub- 
hie at large, they are particularly entitled to 
the notice of every individual who may fol- 
low the same pursuit or profession. 

The cartoons of Raphael’s are, we be- 
lieve, the only specimens which have been 
lately added ‘to this collection. They are 
finished in a style which must claim the ad- 
‘miration of every one, and with a fidelity 
of delineation, and a happiness of colour- 
ing, which will not disappoint those who 
may have enjoyed the delight of beholding 
the originals. 

[Having satisfied ourselves of the justice 
of the foregoing remarks, as y wag to this 
exhibition, we have admitted them (from a 
correspondent) into the Literary Gazette. 
The writer, however, does not seem to us 
to go back sufficiently far in the history of 
glass-painting, of which art, Germany and 
our own cathedrals furnish specimens far 
superior to any of the age of Elizabeth. 
The artists now before us have done much in 
respect to flesh-colour, though the shadows 
are still imperfect in certain requisites; but 
their exhibition is truly one of great interest 
and beauty.]—Ep. 





Original Poetry. 
; iiiameaneneemel 
TO THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 
O Holy Spirit, oft when eve 
Batt owly sll beg western sky 
ev gor; gun to weave 
Of pid open crimson’s richest dye ; 
I’ve thought the gentle gales thy breath, 
The murmuring of the grove thy voice,— 


And Heaven above, and earth beneath 
In thee seem’d to rejoice. - 


Sweet visions that sleep by day, 
Thy magic wand hath made mine own, 
‘As brilliant as the clouds that play 
Around the sun’s descending throne : 
And I have striv’n in many a song 
To pay my homage at thy shrine, 
A worthléss offering, for a throng 
Of joys, by thee made mine. 


‘What tho’ the idle wreath would fade 
By weak, tho’ willing fingers twin’d ; 
Soon gather’d to oblivion’s shade ; 
Not léss the task would soothe my mind. 
Inspir’d by thee, I ceas’d to pine, 
Nor theughton anght that cross’d my bliss, 
Aad borue to o:her worlds of thine, | ‘ 
Forgot the pangs of this. 





But this was all in earlier days, 

When boyhood’s hopes were wild and high, 
And eaglet-like, I fix’ wy pase 

Where glory’s sun blaz’d thro’ the sky ; 
But fate and circumstance forbade 

The noble, tho’ presumptuous flight ; 
Those hopes are blasted and decay’d 

By disappointment’s blight. 


My soul is daring now, as then, 
ho’ fate denies its strong desire--- 

Still, still, I hear the voice within, 

* The stirring voice that cries -“ aspire !” 
It haunts me like the sounds that ring 

In dying guilt’s distermper’d ear, 
When ound hie couch dim---hovering, 

His crimes, like ghosts, appear. 


And, aye, some demon in my sight 
Displays what wreaths for others bloom, 
The fame that gilds their life with light, 
The halo that surrounds their tomb ; 
be » presumptuous fool !’’ he cries, 
“ Unhonour’d---blest thou ne’er shalt be--- 
- pr neg for ever, there to rise 
7 re springs no flower for thee.”’ 


Oh, Poesy! thou too hast now 
Withdrawn thy wonted influence, 
When most I need thy tender glow 
To renovate my aching sense. 
No more thy dreams before me 
In swift succession, bright and fair ; 
And when I would unveil thy glass, 
Thou show’st me but Despair. 


Whenever now I seek the bowers 
. Where fancy led my steps to thee, 
Before my eyes a desert lours,--- 
The cold reality, I see. 
My gloomy bosom/’s joyless cell, 
0 ray Of thine illumines more, 
Which once could guide my spirit well _- 
O’er every ill to soar. ' 


By all the intense love of thee 

Which fires my soul, and thrills my frame, 
By tears thou givest thy words to be, 

When struggling feelings have no naine,--- 
Return, return, by thee upborne, 

And by a yet unvanquish’d will, 
The malice of my fate I’d scorn 

In woe triumphant still. 


July, 1821. Zarach. 





From the Greek of Anacreon. 
BEAUTY. 


Kino Nature, with unsparing hand, 
Hath strew’d her blessings o’er the land ; 
To every beast that roams the plain, 
To every fish that swims the main, 
To every bird that wings the wind, 
Her bounty has been unconfin’d. 
Arm/’d for defence, or wing’d for flight, 
True is their scent, and keen their sight. 
And unto Man she gave a soul 
To rule and moderate the whole. 
Woman alone defenceless lies, 
No friendly hand her need supplies : 
But yet, that elegance of face, 
That godlike mien, that winning grace, 
Those thousand soul-subduing charms, 
‘Are less resistible than arms ; 
For this must conquer all distress— 
The might of woman’s loveliness. 

. Oiros. 





* * Theu from within a voice exclaims po onal Life 
Hi . luman Life: 
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. TO THE SETTING SUN, 
Hau, glorious orb! thou sinkest to thy rest 
In bright tranquillity, yet leav’st behind 
An ever-jarring world, which is a nest 
Of griefs and wrongs and ills of every kind. 
Thou smil’st at parting, for that world seems 


Ray, 
And thou, unconscious of its crafty guile, 
Think’st that bright gladness cheers it with its 


ray, 
And that contentment sparkles in its smile. 
But did’st thou know what coldness of the heart 
Its votaries feel, meanwhile their laughing eye 
Would mimic joy, thou ne’er again would’st dart 
Thy beams of radiance from the ev’ning sky; 
But, veil’d in clouds, or wrapt in vapours gray, 
Like mourner sad, would’st slowly sink away. 
Mires, 





THE INQUEST. 
[A Aint to clever men employed on such occasions.) 
“ Poor Peter Pike is drown’d, and neighbours 
The jury mean #0 sit on him to-day :” [say 
* Know’st thou what for?” said Tom.—Quoth 
Ned, “ No doubt 
Tis merely done to squeeze the water out.” 





Hketches of Pociety. 


Wine and Walnuts ; 
OR, AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Greybeard. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Ned Shuter and Monsieur Roquet. 

Axotuer of Dr, Chauncey’s stories I re- 
collect, which he used to tell with uncom- 
mon pleasantry. It related to & waget- 
dinner, about an election song, written by 
Roquet. My uncle Zachary had the manu- 
script, which I have looked for among his 
papers, but in vain. It was a venison 
dinner, given to a pretty large party, at 
the Mitre, in Fenchurch-street, the land- 
lord being a countryman of the loser, and 
a fine, hearty host; he was a native of 
Ireland. 
** | am but a poor stick with my pen,” said 
he, “so Iam pauperising, or paper-rising 
if you like it better, among my friends, 


a scrap, and there a scrap; and I mean to 
dub it ‘The Patch-work Quilt; or, My 
Winter Cover-lid.’ : Poor Churchill had 
promised to write me a song some years 
ago; ‘ Fair play’s a jewel, my Charley,’ 
said I; ‘ Wilkes for ever!’ said he; 
‘ With all my heart,’ said I; “ but you 
liberty-boys are apt to split the questior, 
and stick both halves on your own side. 
Beau Astley has contributed half-a-dozen 
phizes,* which, he tells me, he painted for 
| fun ; the better luck; so much for being a 
‘squire. ‘The devil the barrel a better 
herring Y when painting was ho joke’ to the 





* Shuter had projected to introduce a sort 


‘of lecture on heads in his olio, similar to an 


exhibition that had been made in Bow-street, 
several years before. : 

_ & Beau Astley, who craupled part of the 
house built for the duke of Schomberg, in Pall- 





Mall, was a portsait painter; but, marrying # 





Ned Shuter had projected a little olio ; 
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don! Poor Bonnell Thornton has given me 
« A Touch at the Times,’ and he will never 
hear it sung.¢”” 

“Gostling¢ has sent me a Canterbury tale ; 
Forrest‘ a brief story; and now I am only 
minus a song. ‘Come, my old boy,’ 
clapping Monsieur Roquet on the shoulder, 
‘ rhand at a lyric; you are a set of 
deadiy-lively fellows at catching of grigs./ 
What say you, my ever-green, (old Lang- 
ford the auctioneer,) you are no stick in 
the pulpit, descend “for once, and tip usa 

, or a hymn, or a carnal song.” 
gford. shook his head: “ Roquet will 
make a better thing of it,” said he; “ he 
has a catalogue of wit about him, and lots 
of fun. Come, Roquet, try your hand for 
Ned.” “ Mine God!” said Roquet, “I na- 
vare write ten line in vearse; I can build 
the castle in the air, but all the tools of my 

r sconce must be sharpened, Mister 
Red, before I can build the lofty rhyme.” 

“This was a comical affair,” said the 
doctor. These, and a few other worthies, 
as they were accustomed of a fine summer 


evening, were sifting with their pipes, a° 


lantern before them, with cold ham, French 
bread, and bottled stout, at the head of 
one of Justice Kitchiner’s* lighters, at the 
coal wharf, at the bottom of Fountain-court, 
in the Strand. These were members of the 
Eel-pie club. The group, on this occasion, 
consisted, besides the aforementioned, of 
John Collett,‘HieronimoGrimm,*(a country- 





lady of large fortune, subsequently exercised 
his pencil for mere amusement. His talent 
was not likely to have raised him to fame or 
affluence. 

® Poor Bonnell Thornton died*in the year 
- memorable forWilkes’s electionfor Brent- 

ord. 
4 William Gostling, M. A., the facetious 
friend of all the worthies at Old Slaughter’s, 
and author of that truly original work, “Walks 
in and about 2? Gostling’s father 
was one of the favourites of King Charles II., 
and remarkable for a fine voice, In allusion to 
which, the merry monarch once said, ‘ Talk of 
your nightingales! I have a Gosling who excels 
them all.” His majesty presented him with a 
silver egg, filled with guineas, saying, “ J have 
heard that eggs are good for the voice.’ 

* Forrest, a lawyer, wit, poet, and amateur 
artist; member of the Life Academy, with Ho- 
garth and others, in St. Martin’s-lane. 

4 The wharf, held by Mr. Kitchiner, was 


much frequented, in these days, by parties who of 


were fond of the eel-net, or grigging. The 
water-bailiff, however, putan end to this sport, 
as the meshes of the nets were smaller than 
the established standard. 

* Langford, a celebrated auctioneer, and 
—— to all the virtuosi. — were in 

Piazza, Covent-garden. @ curious 

collection of Hogarth’s prints. 
_ “Mr. Kitehiner was. one of the ao 
Justices, of whom se much has been said in 
magazines for their mal-practices, before the 
act of parliament was formed, which fixed the 
salaries of the London and Middlesex magi- 
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man of Roquet’s;) Burch,' the surgeon ; Tat- 
lock,» the laceman; and Blarney Thom- 
son," the Moderator. Mortimer and Forrest, 
in the next barge, were plying the nets, 
catching grigs. The landlady at the Coal- 
hole® was famous for making eel-pies. 

“ Well, what say you, boy,” said Shuter 
to Roquet,—* will you try your hand ?” 
“He make rhymes!” said -Thomson ; 
“ And why not?” said Grimm ; “he does 
evaré sins well; the devil is with it if he 
cannot make the song.” ‘“ What one says, 
other will swear to,” said Thomson, who 
was a rattling fellow, “ by the powers! I’d 
bet any gentleman present a venison and 
claret dinner for twice the party, that he 
cannot string ten lines together, with each 
a rhythm at its tail.” ‘“ Done!” said Ned. 
“Not tie them together with common 
sense,” said Thomson. “Done!” said 
Ned. “ Not such as you would commit 
your own self upon before the public in 

our olio.” “ Done!” said Ned, keeping 
im up to the mark, “ why, I would sing 





also a drawing-book, (a melange,) in which are 
academy figures, for the instruction of youth, 
engraved by Goldar. Collett also painted 
landscapes, he having been the pupil of George 
Lambert. 

k Hieronimo Grimm, another original, who 
was employed by the society of Antiquaries. 
The large print a v4 ire, of the de- 
mer of Henry the Eighth for Boulogne, was 

rom his drawing, from the picture in Windsor 

castle. He was » too, by many mem- 
bers of that lea body, to make topographi- 
cal drawings to illustrate their county histories. 
Grimm lived in Covent-garden. 

' Mr. Burch, of Essex-street, in the Strand, 
oa collector of scar¢e prints, and member 

the club at Old ter’s. His son, a soli- 
citor, called Fiddling , was a friend of sir 
Joshua ids, and had a fine taste for co- 
louring, 4! h he could not draw. He made 
an exquisite coloured plate of the window at 

,» a8a pattern for the colourers; going to 
sir Joshua’s, in Leicester-square, not unfre- 
quently three or four timesa day during the 
ee arto this work, and carrying the recol- 
ection of the tints in his memory. 

™ Tatlock, the laceman, a great crony of the 
artists, and an intelligent man. 

* William Thomson, nick-named Blarney, a 
portrait painter, but whose occupations were 
multifarious. He was a native of Ireland, a 
man of some education, and, when he pleased, 

engaging manners and fine address. He 
married ¢wo fortunes, but, being addicted to 
pleasure, like Steele and Fielding, was com- 
monly in pecuniary difficulties. Among other 
speculations, he astablished a school oforatory, 
and sat in the chair, under the designation of 
Moperator. This Athenian academy for de- 
bate was held at Madam Corneilles. 

* The Coal-hole, in Fountain-court, Strand, 
a well-known site for mi t gossiping. 
Here the most celebrated ians have long 
entertained their convivial private friends, after 
they have delighted the town. Here, too, cer- 
tain painters, poets, ae musicians, and 
other ingenious P 


strates. Of-old Kitchener there are. some prefer late hours, 
humourous none of. which, however, | 4 smoky room, hilarity, to the sober com- 
reflect discredit on his ¥ forts of domestic home, the night ioe 
_ 4 John Collett, painter of sub- | rious independence, of the curtain 

ects in Hogarth’s style, from which Sayer, im} tare. that appals the ight, who 
eet-street, and shed| sometimes treepasses the pf the 
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them at dowager Corneille’s.”” “* Mother 
Corneille, nor father Corneille has nothing 
at all to do with the matter,” said Thomson, 
with some warmth. “ Where will youshow 
me a Frenchman,.man-alive, with an ear 
for English music? the music of verse; you 
take me.” “ Plenty of them,” said Ned. 
“ Did you ever hear him read Creech?” 
“ Not I,” Nor Pope?” “Not I.” “ Nor: 
Dryden?” “I never heard him read. nor 
write neither,” said Thomson ; “ but this [ 
know, I'd bet-the Bell-man’s verses against 
all he ever did, or ever will, write.” “ What, 
_ are backing out,” said Ned ; “‘ we were 
tting a dinner and wine.” “ Not at all,’”” 
said Thomson, “ if he will write a song in 
decent English, such as any two competent. 
umpires shall judge”———-“ Is as us the: 
common eal e 3,” said Ned, inter-- 
rupting him. “ Very fair, man alive,” said 
Thompson ; “ then I take you at your word ;; 
I defy him to do it.” ' 
“ Pray, sair, how long will you vouchsafe- 
to allow me,” said Roquet, piqued by this. 
low estimate of his literary abilities. “How 
long, let me see; an hour. for every twelve 
lines.” “ That’s an hour for every chaldron 
of verses, I suppose,” said the coal-mer- 
chant. All the party laughed ; when, em- 
boldened by this success, old Kitchiner 
added, ‘all Pool measure.” “ Yes,” said 
a adroitly, “and in good meter too.” 
“Tis a bet, then,” said Ned. “QO! yes, 
upon my conscience; agreed before all 
these gentlemen; and who will hold stakes?” 
“ Who but our worthy justice of the peace 
here,” said Ned, “ for is he not a Cole- 
man ?” 

The next night, Roquet and Shuter met, 
by appointment, at the Bedford. ‘‘ Bat,” ¢ 
said Shuter to the waiter, “let us have a 
Toom up stairs; we have a private affair to 
settle, and wish not. to be disturbed. It is 
a chill air, I think, and let us have a.bit of 
fire.” “There is one all ready lighted,” 
said Bat, “for Mr. Beard* and two or-three 





? Dowager Corneille, an adventurer from» 
abroad, who established a series of amusements, 
masquerades, balls, concerts, &c., at the great 
house tn Soho-square, formerly the earl of Car- 
lisle’s, The scenes of dissipation that drew 
together both sexesof the highest rank to her 
splendid rooms, half a century ago, furnished 
the table-talk of this great town. Madame 
Corneille, after many vicissitudes, at length 
established the concern for vending’ asses* 
milk, at Knightsbridge ; and there fitted up 
breakfast-rooms, which, for a time, were fre- 
quented ; but thisspeculation failing, the Em- 
press of Taste, as she designated herself, was 
confined in the Fleet prison, where, overwhelm- 
ed with debts, she died of grief. 

? Bat, an old waiter at the Bedford, who 
had been a famous cricketer in his time, hence 
called Bat. _He had a remarkably deep voice, 
and, through his waiting upon the actors, occa- 
sionally (by the indulgence of his master) rang 
in the choruses at both theatres. He piqued 
himself, as well he might, on descending with 
his voice, clearly, three notes below the great 
bell of St. Paul’s, and used to entertain the 
vocal performers by 2 most musical imitation 
of that bell tollitig for the death of George II. 

* Mr. Beard, celebrated for his vocal talents, 
being one of the most popular singers that had 
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friends, but I. will provide. him another 
room.” “ Q! Beard is a good fellow,” said 
Ned; “ I am not afraid of him ; who are his 
party “Why, sir, let.me see; there’s 
tr. Dibdim, Mr. Mattocks, and,” putting 
his finger to his nose, “ its a cock and hen 
_ meeti to settle about the neW piece, so 
Miss am, and Miss Poitier,”———‘“ O 
Lord!” said Ned; “and -Dunstall, and 
Fawcett, arid the Lord knows who. Faith, 
I was to have been of the party, but I hate 
business ; don’t you drop a word about the 
pig! I'll join them by-and-by. Swear your 
mistress has had the chimney-sw 3, and 
the room smells of soot; or that she is taken 
suddenly in labour ; or that itis stuffed full 
of fusty country cousins ; or any other nui- 
sance; only, not a word about the pig!” 
“ I understand you, sir,” said Bat ; “ when 
you want me, knock with the poker on the 
hearth, for Mr. Beard knows the sound of 
the bell ; his ear is so keen, he can tell the 
note of every tingle in the house; Jan 





up-stairs waiter . for the night.” “ Very 
good,” said Ned ; “ but, remember! not a 
word about the pig!” 


As soon as Bat.was gone, Ned gave the 
fire a poke; then raising the poker slowly 
in his. hand, as if he would knock his friend 
on the head, he said, laughing all the while, 
“ Roquet, you rogue, you'must get ‘me out 
of. this scrape ; for, if I lose, Mister Mo- 
derator, and his moderate cumrogues,: will 
mop ‘up an immoderate wine bill, and my 
treasury is rather low, and gy credit much 
upon a eu God help us!” Roquet 
shrugged his shoulders, saying, “ O miseri- 
corde | then I may whistle. for the promised 
pounche.” “ Oh! never fear; we are not 
quite out at the elbows:yet; you shall have 
pounche enw,” said “and a short pipe 
if you choose, and then you may punch the 
enemy on one side, ‘and smoke him on 
tother, and put Mister Moderator in a 
fume.” 

“ gigs your theme?’ said Roquet, his 

en, ink, and tr, all arranged on the 
Pile. &Let nike thick,” said Ned; “ what 
are you in the best cue for?” “ Pounche, at 
present,” answered the lively Roquet ; 
“ Here, waiter.”—‘‘ No,” said Ned, recol- 
lecting himself, “ here, poker,” knocking at 
the same time on the hearth. “Did you 
knock, sir?” said the waiter. “I did, sir; 
here, Bat, jet us have a five-shilling bowl ; 
and let it be hot es Mary Palmer ;* devil's 
in it if your maiden muse be not worth a 
crown ; if not, she’s a ditty draggle-tailed 
trumpery.” “ Told,” said. Roquet; “ do 
not you speak ill of the younge Jadie behind 
his backe; I question me,, Mistare Ned, if 
fon nevare saw one of the Muse in all your 
ife, nor nevér will.” “ That's like enough, 
God help me!” said Ned. 





appeared on the British stage. He was s0n-in- 
ae of Mr. Rich, manager of Covent-garden 
theatre, and, for some years, joint proprietor 
and en that gentleman. 

* Hot as Mary Palmer.—This_ saying was as 
common, up to this period, as the Red Lion at 
Brentford. Its origin-was derived from a witty 
circumstance during the commonwealth, and ‘it’ 
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~““ What think you of a city feast fora 
subject?” said Shuter. “QO! my friend, 
name it not to me; it make my mouse alway 
run with the water.” “Or an election ?— 
that’s the mark! whig and tory, stuffing 
and gorging, ranting and roaring, swearing 
and tearing, bowing and scraping, squab- 
bling and fighting —tantararara, rogues all— 
there’s a subject for you, you old sinner; 
if you were an Englishman, you'd be all on’ 
fire. Were you ever at an election, my 
hearty?” “ Mine God! how can you ask 
me that question?” said Roquet; “have 
you, then, so soon forgote our poore friend 
*****? have not he, and you, and I 
myself, go to that Brandforde all in the 
chatter-bor,t when evry bodie is mad wis 
Mistare Wilkes and’ libertee? what! have 
you forgote the wash-house at the back- 
side of the Red Lion, too, when the brochet 
bite so sharp the fingers of doctare Shackes 
(Snags)?” “ Phoo! to be sure I do re- 
member,” said Ned; “ though I recollect 
***** and I were 4 little boozey. Well, 
let’s have a touch at Brentford, in a sort of 
Hudibrastic.” ‘“ Mistare Ned, I will have 
nothing to do with the Hudibrastique, nor 
the doggerels; I will write all as my five- 
shillings muse whisper in my ear.” “ That’s 
brave,” said Shuter, “give us an original.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, -ha !”-—“ For vhat is it you 
laugh.soloud, my friend ?” “ Oh! cry your 
mercy for the interruption,” said Ned; “ ha, 
ha, ha, ha! O Lord! I shall split.” “ How 
is it possible I shall ever make the song,” 
said ery “ if you will not forbeare this 
scandalous noise?” “Tis too bad,” said 
Shuter ; ‘ but, hia, ha, haugh! I think T see 
old Snags capering and swearing about the 
wash-house, Cis skinny fingers tingling with 
sharper snags than his own. It is so delect- 
able to see such a wily old fox caught in his 
own snare *---snapped up at once as he was 
by mister pike. I’ll warrant me the old 
shaver took special good care the next time 
he undertook to hum the natives, that there 
were no hippopottomi, crocodillos, krakens, 
or damned little basking sharks lurking in 
the water-tub.” 

“Ned! have you take the leave of all your 
sensees ?” “ Tia, ha, ha, haugh!” continued 
Shuter. “ Sacra! ventre bleu! burn my old 
shoe! if I write the one lines more if you 
be not, all at once, quiet as the mouse.” 
“ Well,” said Ned; “I will try and be 
quiet as the mouse ; it is not fair, Roquet; 
*pon my soul ’tis not; and if you were nota 





* Chatter-box; a name given to a post-chaise 
by the wags of the last century. For certain, : 
these vehicles, in my remembrance, were un- 
easy carriages; being usually obsolete, four- 
wheeled, rattling, crazy eoncerns. : 

* Thisalludes to thé doctor, who was a are 
joker, endeavouring to im upon a party 

is friends the old’ trick of Kink Charles the 
second and the fish. ‘* Now,’ said the doctor, 
holding in his “hand a tench over the brimful 
tub, “now hold it thus;”’-looking round at the 
same time; when an old jack, whieh had been 
placed in this temporary reservoir, and forgot- 
ten in the bustle of the election, came to the 
surface, and, in snappirig at the fish, which 





sused by cavaliers to the annoyance of the | 
duritaae. pa . " 


was-on'the alert, missed his-mark, -and caught 
hold of poor doctor Snags’s fingers. , 





. ee 
good-tempered fellow,’ you would break my 
head; but, before you go to work: again, 


let us drink to Dr. Snags," for he is a worthy © 


old gossip.” “Here is doctare Snackes, 
with all my hearts,” said Roquet, whio was 
all good nature ; “ and ‘now, if Iam to 
finish my business wis the young ladie, my 


five-shillings muse,. sit still if you can, that ° 


is, if you please, Mistare Ned Shuter, and 
smoke your tobacco-peepe.” 

“ Puff, puff, puff.” Ned could not sit 
still for the soul of him, but kept up a trio 
with his puft puff, puff; tattooing with his 
foot on the fire-shovel, which he had coaxed 


to a nice equilibrium on the fender; and, 


with the tobacco-stopper screwed to his 
thumb, tapping moderato, six in a: bar, 
upon his own end of the table. Presently 
his foot ceased, for the shovel shifted its 
fulcrum ; then he laid down his pipe, softly, 
in expiation of the clattering of the tongs 
and poker, which, with their usual sympa- 
thy, fell in concert ; and, lastly, after fold- 
ing lis arms, with his native smile, he fell 
also into a quiet nap. PoorShuter! he who 
eould entertain the whole town, or keep 
the dullest table in a roar by his extraordi- 
naty humour, was but hum-drum sort of 
society to himself. 


“ How goes the enemy?” said Ned, as 
he started from his long sleep, awaked by 
the noise of his broken pipe, which he 
swept. off the table.. “ Half-past eleven,” 
said Roquet, stretching himself and gaping 
as he held his watch at arms length. “ And 
how far have you got?” added Ned. # Al- 
most to the bottom of the bowl,” said the 
lively Roquet. “:Wheugh!” whistled “the 


| actor; “ why, thou art a greater spiller of 


unch than Jemmy Spiller’s own child! 
oy been taking, a lesson of that punchi- 
nello Sock ?”” . Then, tilting the bowl, “ not 
a drop, as I hope to be saved ! no, not 
enough. to moisten. the snout.of a fly.” He 
then began knocking for Bat with the poker; 
“ Patience! patience, -Mistare Ned, had 
we not bettare finish the one at the time! 
then going to the side-board, he brought the 
bowl which he had hidden, haying: substi- 
tuted an empty one in its place. 

Shuter laughed at the trick. He was.a 
careless, liberal soul, like most of his. pro- 
fession in those days of jollity ; “ Not that 
ten shillings worth is ill bestowed upon 
you,” said he, singing—- 





* Dr. Snags was a particular friend of Ho- 
garth’s, who caricatured him and the two 
Chaunceys at a picture sale. This picture, 
which I never saw, has.been described a ay 
possessing great humour. Snags is ¢ 
bidding for a lot, and Chauncey is looking o, 


ear-wigged by his brother, in the act of ri jeul- 


ing Snags for his folly. 


“® Sock was head-waiter at Old Slaughter’s, 


and a great favorite of Fielding’s, who gave him 
that nick-name. He was a natural son of James 
Spiller, and inherited bis father’s a - 
being a great mimic and an original wit. ~ 
was foo fond of punch like his unfortunate 

ther, and was apt to taste ofa bow! in his way 
from the bar to the elub-room ; on one occasins 
when he was detected, he said he had spill 

it. ‘Hence they called him the Punch Spiller. . 
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s “ If in the courts your suit depend, 
Or cause you'd fain do hurt in ; 
_ Be sure you make the judge your friend, 
By a fee behind the curtain. 
Sing tol de rol, sing tol de rol.” 

« Well, has your muse been frolicsome, 
Monsieur?”  “ You shall know, for I have 
got but two line more to write. Now, then, 
‘iste! O liste! while I the tale shall un- 
fold!” “Let me see it,” said Shuter. 
« No; I shall read it myself, if you please.” 
Shuter rubbed his hands as he proceeded ; 
“Capital! capital! it will do; give me 
your manus: it willdo, and that most fa- 
mously. Why, how the devil is it you 
speak soill, and write so well?” “ My dear 
friend, that is notte very polites foryou. I 
speke the Englisse so vary velle, that he 
tell me on the continent I am the foreignare, 
for I am vrai John Bulles.” ‘ Never mind, 
my cock; Iam no flatterer; you have a 
heart that is worthy of John Bull; and I am 
sincerely obliged by your kindness.” Ned 
read the song over and over; hummed a 
tune for it; whistled it; sol-fa’d it; and 
then, flourishing the manuscript, exclaimed, 
“ Well! Now Mister Moderator, what will 
you think of us, with your Bell-man’s verses, 
I'll warrant me you'll eat sour sauce with 
your venison. I’m sorry for the fellow too ; 
but then it will teach him to be more civil 


to foreigners. A pretty Moderator forsooth ! | 


¥ “ Pray (Paddy) please to moderate 
The rancour of your tongue, [ey-i-i-i-es ? 
Why flash’ those sparks of fury from your 
(with such a comical flourish), 
Remember when the judgment’s weak 
The prejudice is stro-o-o-o-ng, i 

A stranger why wilt yo-o-o-u despi-i-i-se ?” 

Ned had a happy faculty, when he was in 
high spirits, of -adapting his own songs, or 
other peoples’, to his conversation ;. it was 
then he was ten times more droll than on 
the stage. “Well; I am not a little proud, 
Mistare Ned, that I have please you with 
my wes muse ; but do not you crowe tvo 
much of poor Thomson ; I forgive him of 
all my‘hearte.” Aye, who doubts you ; 
you are a better fellow than your neighbours, 
Forgive the tatterdemallion! pray who 
opened the ball? 

> “ Fine times ! when each little 

Pimping-upstart court lick-spittle, 
---Worth disgrac’d dares hack and whittle, 
Shafts of malice throwing.” 

“T care not the value of a tobacco-pipe 
for the dinner ; I’d as soon lose as win with 
a good fellow ; but Mister Moderator is one 
of your too-forward cocks, and ‘I like to see 
Such'get a comb-cutting.” 

. Phe es game-coetys > pe with on upon’t, 
it the ill-bree ws proud upon” 
—_ 


It’s spleen will wreak 

All elapping wings and crow-0-0-0-0-ing.”” 

At this moment, Beard, Baker, Fawcett, 
and the ladies burst in: “ Very moral, Mas- 
ter Ned; so you teach that Mister Bat to 
tell a lie with a pretty puritanical counte- 
nance!” “Come, come,” said Shuter, 
“he’s a good Bat, andsodon’t you bow! 
him out. Give me the fellow that can keep 


ee 





z 48 * Songsin Midas, 





a secret.” “So say I,” said Beard; “ and 
what pranks are you upon now?” “ You 
shall hear,” said Ned; “this is for my 
olio.” Roquet endeavoured to snatch it ; 
Ned.kept him off with his elbow ; “‘ Let me 
read it,” said Ned. “ No!” said Roquet. 
“ Well, will you” “ No, Ned ;” bowing 
to the group; “I haye ravare be excuse.” 
“ Will you let me sing it then, my worthy ?” 
“Do, pray do, Mr. Requet,” said the 
ladies. “Oh!” said the polite foreigner, 
spreading his hands, raising his shoulders 
and smiling, “that is a command; yes, 
sing it, Mistare Ned.” 

Now I would give my tortoise-shell snuff- 
box, at this moment, could I, by such a 
bribe, be directed by the genii ot oblivion 
where to pounce upon my great uncle Zach- 
ary’s copy of this unique ; one single verse 
I think I can partly remember, because 1 
have seen it of late stuck in an illustrated 
Camden, at.the article Lincoln; and that is 
all the existing record, [ fear, of poor Ro- 
quet’s lyric muse. 

. e e . 
e e . ® + 
“The devil, at Lincoln, climb’d up on the 
steeple, [people ; 
As Wilkes did at Brentford, to squint at the 
But who would have e’er bow’d 
To such an apostle ? 
Or stood in the bare crowd 
To swallow his gospel ? 
Had they not swallow’d too 
What I will let you know, 
Pudding, and beef, and ale, 
To send them- -‘ How come you so?’ 
Staggering home, home in perplexity ; 
Breaking of‘heads, for Wilkes and liberty !”” 


——— EEE 
Che Brama. 


KING'S. THEATRE. 


On Saturday last, this Theatre closed the 
most brilliant and succéssful season in our 
recollection. From it we anticipate much 
future pleasure ; for it is reasonable to ex- 
.pect from that management which has ac- 
complished so much under the difficulties of 
a first year, very great improvements when 
experience has added new means to libe- 
rality.. ‘The ballet seems to have much in- 
fluence in this country ; and it will be well 
to look forward to the construction of some 
clever pieces of this description, calculated 
to exhibit the able artists engaged in them 
to advantage. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Own Thursday se’nnight, and nearly every 
night of the present week, a melo-drama, 
called The Miller’s Maid, the composition 
of a provincial performer and manager, of 
the. name of Faucit, has been acted. at this 
theatre. The plot is founded on Bi 





hfield’s poem ; and, with the aid of Emery, 


who has. made his appearance on these 
‘boards in one of the most effective of its 


characters, the piece has been deservedly 


popular. It is hardly necessary to say an 
jthing of the story. ‘The Miller's Maid, 
‘(Miss Kelly,) has sundry lovers: to. wit, 


' Giles, (Emery); George, (1, P. Cooke); 
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and a-Game-keeper, (Salter). Of these she 
prefers George; but the fierce passion of 
Giles, whose nature is at once rugged and 
potently affectionate, is an obstacle to her 
union with the man of.her choice. A 
report is raised, that the lovers are brother 
and sister, which of course produces a due 
melo-dramatic state of wretchedness; but 
the father of Phebe, an old soldier, (Row- 
botham,) arrives in time to clear up the 
mystery. George turns out to be only 
cousin-german---Giles saves the maid from 
the Game-keeper, and, after a hard struggle 
with his heart, resigns her to his rival. 
Emery's performance in this part is very 
fine and affecting. He is one of the most 
powerful colourists of natural agitation, arid 
of the rending conflicts of stubborn emo- 
tions, that’ the stage ever possessed. As 
Gils, his countenance, his attitudes, and 
his entire representation of the loving, jea- 
lous, and afflicted peasant, finally triumph- 
ing over the strongest feelings, are genuine 
and admirable. ‘Lhe traits partake some- 
what of those in his incomparable Tyke ; 
they are equally well given, and being.de- 
void of the villany of that» character, are | 
more pleasing. In several of the scenes, 
and in the last especially, Miss Kelly plays | 
well up to this high standard, and helps to 
beguile the audience of their tears. There 
is a rather extravagant part chalked out for 
Harley; and Mr. Bartley and Mrs. Grove 
fill up the canvass as a very worthy miller 
an‘ his dame: The whole is interesting, 
and has a good stage effect. 


I 
Waricties. 


Buonaparté’s Memoirs. —The Strasburgh 
Courier says, “ it is likely, as no state in- 
Europe would permit the publication, that 
the Memoirs of Buonaparté from his own 


MS. ‘wilt be published at Philadelphia.” 
What. should hinder their being publishcl 
in Lohdon? The Strasburgh writer knows, 
little either of the price they would obtain, 
or of the freedom with which they could be 
published here, to hazard so absurd a state~ 
ment. 

Pun.—aA peor poet, dining the other day 
with a gentleman who had lately set 7 a 
very splendid equipage, was desired by him 
to write some lines on his neW carriage; 
“Oh! certainly,” replied the poet, “ there 
cannot be a better subject for the Mews.” 

Egyptian and Nubian Travels —Two Eng- 
lishmen, just atrived from ' Egypt, have 
transmitted to the Royal Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, a letter from 
M. Caillaud, the traveller. It ig dated 
Dongolah, and it is the first that has ever 
been received from that city. No Europecn 
has visited that part of Nubia, since Poncet, 
and even he crossed the’ desert to reach 
Dongolah. M. Caillaud proceeded alor g 
the banks. of the Nile. with the Egyptian 
army. .He states that all the mapsyhitherto 

ublished.are faulty. ‘The Nile, on-reaching 
Nubia,- takes such considerable turns, that 
it requires a month, pursuing the course of 














the river, to arrive at the same spot, which 

might be reached in.eight days by the desert. 

M. Caillaud, accompanied by M. Letorzet, 
to quit the army, which was pro- 

ceding to Darfour. He will gain the 

Sea, and pass along its banks in the direc- 

tion of the north —( French Journal — Details 

- in owr next.) 

A Christening.—The Duchess de Berri, 
and her son, the Duke de Bordeaux, lately 
stood godmother and godfather to two belles, 
at Caen, which were baptized by the bishop, 
and named after their sponsors—Caroline 
and Henri. 

Anecdote.—The following anecdote occurs 
in a little French-work, just published :— 

“ Madame de Villette, on her wedding- 
day, received from Voltaire (who had 
already given her a marriage portion) a 

wgnificent nt of a set of diamonds, 
‘with which the philosopher himself adorned 
her head, ears, neck, and arms. “The toilette 
being finished, general admiration was ex- 


Faerie and the delight of the young and 
ively bride was perfectly natural. My dear 
ild, said Voltaire, what I have just given 
you are trifles, childish toys; but here 1 an- 
other present, a real treasure, which will render 
you truly rich.. With these words he pro- 
duced a large book, bound in morocco and 
giltedged. On one side were inscribed the 
words, Revenues of the Marquess de Villette ; 
and on the other, Household expenses of the 
Marquess de Villette. .This, resumed Vol- 
taire, is the proper Sor a wife and a 
mother. Never the daily use of this 
book ; let the balance be exactly and 
preserved, and you will be rich and happy. 
WONDERFUL PREDICTION !!! 

A Correspondent, ycleped Sidrophel, has 
drawn our attention to-a prophecy which 
bids fair to contest the annual palm for the 

ear 1821 with the representative of Francis 
Tiron, physician, whose long-established 
fame in almanack-making seemed to rule 
the elements, and defy competition. With- 
out going into his introductory matter rela- 
tive to ancient nations, atguries, omens, 
&c. &e. &c. we shall come at once to the 
case in point ;.a case which will show that 
there are as clever conjurors in our days as 
ever there were at Delphos. Indeed this 
‘was sufficiently proven in our general re- 
view of the Almanacks published in Great 
Britain, (see the last year’s vol. of the Lite- 
rary Gazette, page 785 ;) and that the work, 
‘whence the present instance of celestial lore 
is derived, did not form an item in that no- 
tice, was solely owing to our learning being 
only of a retrospective class, and conse- 
quently:to our being ignorant that the New 
Prophetic Almanack* (for so it is called) 
‘was about to be published. 

For its first year, this Almanack has been, 
as Sidrophel signifieth, most fortunate; and 
truly its claim to the mantle of Moore, 
which has again lately devolved, by the 
death of his astrological successor, Andrews 
of Royston, seems to be stoutly su ed : 
— Er. Gr. (quoth Sidrophel, writing unto 
us of the author in hand, Sir Willon Lilly 


* Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
and Suttaby, Evance, and Fox. vi 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Brachm)#* The remarkable coincidence of 
fact with his ions in his ‘ Hints 
for Hinds,’ and his ‘more astonishing deve- 
lopment of futurity in his ‘ Timely Warn- 
ings,’ will appear to place the New Pro- 
phetic Almanack far above all publications 
of a similar purport. © 

“‘ The writer of this is in total ignorance 
of the prophet, either by name or person ; 
but his oor prediction of the melancholy 
event of this present time, has struck him 
so forcibly as to induce him to request even 
your attention to the fact, that under the 
prophetic article of this month, August, the 
author of this almanack has, as plainly as he 
dared speak on such & subject, foretold the 
death of the Queen. Referring to the posi- 
tion of the planets on-the 7th*—the ve 
day of her decease-—he says most emphati-. 

ly, but cautiously, ‘ If it do allude to the 
most elevated lady of these realms, I dare 
not draw the judicial inference,’ &c.; and 
what is still more remarkable, there is not 
the slightest allusion to the Queen, or the 
Queen’s affairs, till noticing the aspect of 
the fatal 7th. The Greek insurrection was 
very strictly predicted, and so was the re- 
volution (if it may be so termed) in Naples.+ 

“Had I not taken up so much of your 
valuable room, (supposing you to grant in- 
sertion,) I could say much more upon the 
universally-acknowledged astrological ‘sig- 
nification of the hour alluded to; perhaps 
it would be too serious even for the present 
time, as saying more than what the author 
of the Prophetic Almanack chose to ex- 


press. I shall thérefore reserve myself for, 


a future occasion, and remain, Sir, 
‘* Your very humble servant, 
* August 16, 1821.” “ SEDROPHEL: 


Meteordlogical Journal. 


Avevusr, Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday 16, | from 58 to 71 | 30°03 to 30-01 
Wind S. W. i& 1.—Clouds generally pass- 
ing ; sunshine at times. 
Friday’ at from 57 to 74 | 30°09 to 30°01 
Wind 8.W. 4.— Light clouds generally 
overspread. 
Saturday aoe 58 to 74 | 29°95 to 30-03 
. $.—Clouds generally passing. 
ante 19. | from 51 to 74 | 30°08 to 30°14 
ind S.W. 4—A foggy morning, and ge- 
nerally clear. j 
Monday 20, | from 60 to 83 | 30°15 to 30-18 
Wind'S. W. $.— Generally clear 
Ts nets 49 to 84 | 30°05 to 30-03 
Wind S. W. } & N. E..4.—Clear. 
oo - at Ne we 54 to 78 | 30°02 to 30°01 
ind N..E. $.—Morning cloudy ; the rest 
of the day generally a. 

Jupiter and Saturn are beautiful objects in 
the east by north, at 10 o’clock. Saturn’s ring 
is a little open. 

SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 

Saturday, August 18.—The azure blue ap- 

of the Sun this morning, from about 


" past 8 Nag 10, called forth the attention of | Brows 


ousands. 
Lat. 51. 37. 32. N.° Lon. 0.3. 53. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
* i.e. ‘ Venus im the tail of the dragon, 88 
min. North.’ ; 
t We are sorry that on consulting the 





nack, we have not been able tofind these.~Ep. | 










rnin 
— 





Co Correspondents, 


We shalt be happy to hear from Homo, and 


hope he witt ** do all that may become a Man.” 

We thank the translator of M. de Stael’s 
Exite, &c. 

K.W. will find a letter at our Office. 

IS Circumstances will prevent the Editor, for 
severatensuning weeks, from paying instant «i- 
tention to such communications as he may te 
Savoured with. This notice is intended to pre- 
vent disappointment in that respect. 

‘ERRATA IN-LATE NUMBERS.—P. 489, col. 3,/. 539 
for half a mile read balfanell; p. 491, note i. Sor. 
sisters read sitters ; p. 505, col. 1, 1.48, for mark read 
mask ; /. 64. after * would” insert ** not ;” col. 2, for. 
Boutain, Villiers read Boulainvilliers;_é. 57, ‘for 
allowed read allied. [These and sererdl other 4 

ical errors occur in the notice of Sismondi’s His- 
lory, which escaped being revised.} 

= =—— 

Miscellaneous Avbertizements, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


OYAL SOCIETY. of LITERATURE. 
Instituted under the Patronage, and endowed by 
the ee of, THE KING. 


rein nme Year 1822. 
I. The KINGS PREMIUM of ONK HUNDRED 
GUINEAS for the best Dissertation on the AGE of HO- 


MER ; his Wile dna Genins; and on the rtateof 
Religion, ai ing. and the Arts, d that 
period, collected fom the Writings of HOMER. 

II. The SOCIETY’S PREMIUM of FIFTY GUT- 
NEAS (this Premium kas been augmented from twenty- 
five Guinea) for the best Exsay on the HISTORY of the 
oe poy ed eg: present 

inguage of Greece, especially in t onian 85) 
and the differences tetween Ancient and ! 

III. The SOCIETY’s PREMIUM of FI 
NEAS (the Premjum proposed last Year on the subject 
of Dartmoor, was adjudged to Mrs. Hemans, Authorof 
the Sceptic Verses io the Memory of the late King, 
&c, &c.) for the best Poem on the FALL of CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, in:the Fifteenth Century. ‘ 

The for the Society’s Premiums must 
be sent to ers. HATCHARD and =ON, Bookseblers, 
Piccadilly, (with the name .of the writer, in a sealed 
cover, inscribed with a. Motto, corresponding with the 
Motto prefixed to the Composition.) directed to * Mr. T. 
YRA »° Provisional Secretary,” on or before the 3ist 
t Phe Comporitions for the King’s Premiam’ mobt be 

‘itions for the King’s miom m 
sent, in the caer manner, on or before the last day of 








1822. 
Coupe Room, 21, 1821. 
&> All Letters and Communications are requested to 
be addressed to the y,as above. 





Closing of the Egyptian Tomb. ~~ 
| XHE PUBLIC is most respectfully in- 
formed, that the Exhibition of the Egyptian Tomb 
closes on Saturday, Ist of September next, and will be 
re-opened in the beginning of November, as will be an- 
nounced in future Advertisements. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 18mo. with Plates, price 3s. 6d. bound, . 
HE ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY; 
with Methods for determining the Longitudes, 
Asgede, of the Planets for any fature Time; and an 
ex Set of Geographical and Astronomical Pro- 
blems on the Globes. Designed for thie Use of Schools 
and junior Students. By S. TREEBY, Teacher of the 
Ma and Classica, &e. &c. 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme,- 
and Brown. 















Street, Street ; 
: hore Ave Maria taste, Ladgnte Hitt ant P 


‘In demy &vo. price 4s. boards, " 
?W\HOUGHTS on the MUSIC and WORDS 
of PSALMODY, as at present used among the 
Members of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. RANN KENNEDY, A.M. Minister of St. Paul’s 
, and Seeond Master of King Kdward’s Grammar 


: Birwingham, 
eeettbhed 4 Longman, * Hurt, Rees, Orme, anil 


3;_F. C. and J. Rivington; Hatchard and Son; 
and L. B. declstotamtons od Beilby and Knots, Bir- 
mingham. 


IPPS, Ta Li On 
Paturday W.A. SC at hee 
zette Ohies son, Exeter Change) ‘Strund, and 7, South 
Moulton 1 bare sold B. Maal- 
Chappetl 

+ 98, Royal Exc’ 


ange. 
-G. Hansard, Printer, Peterborough 


-coutrt; Fleet-street- 





